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Booklet  and  additional  information  sent  upon  request. 
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THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  PARTY 

THE  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  Greater  New 
York  is  organized  to  win  votes  for  women. 
It  follows  the  regular  political  party 
plan,  having  a  leader  in  every  one  of  the  63 
Assembly  Districts  and  a  Captain  in  each  Elec¬ 
tion  District  of  the  city. 

Its  purpose  is  to  enroll  the  name  and  enlist 
the  support  of  every  man  and  woman  in  New 
York  City  who  believes  in  equal  suffrage. 

If  you  believe  in  the  principle  of  democracy 
this  is  the  time  to  make  it  known.  Come  and 
work  with  us  for  Victory  in  the  Empire  State. 
The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  asks  no  dues.  To 
join  simply  send  your  name  and  address  to 
Headquarters  at  48  East  Thirty-fourth  St.  Re¬ 
member  that  every  name  counts.  The  success 
of  the  movement  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
our  organization  and  the  loyalty  of  our  workers. 
We  are  organized  to  zuin.  Join  the  Party  tp-day. 
We  are  on  the  home-stretch  and  Victory  for 
woman  suffrage  is  in  sight. 
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HOW? 


THE  year.  19}6  °Pens  with  victory  for  womar 
suffrage  in  the  United  States  nearer  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  the  movement.  With  twelve 
states  and  four  million  women  voters  in  the  Wesl 
and  more  than  a  million  men  in  the  East  ready  to 
enfranchise  the  women  of  their  states,  one  need  not 
be  a  prophet  or  the  relation  of  a  prophet,  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  issue  cannot  be  ignored.  The  ques¬ 
tion  has  emerged  from  the  period  of  academic  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  why  and  now  centers  on  the  political 
problem  how. 

Suffragists  of  this  country  are  united  by  one 
gceat  bond— -the  desire  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  There  is 
no  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  among  them, 
as  to  purpose.  Every  suffrage  organization  has  one 
great  identical  plank,  which  is  votes  for  women. 
I  hat  suffrage  work  has  reached  a  place,  however 
where  there  can  be  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  matter  of  technique  is  a  sign  of  the  virility  of 
the  movement.  It  marks  the  end  of  the  stage  in 
which  the  work  is  educational  with  more  or  less 
simdarity  °f  method  in  spreading,  the  propaganda 
and  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  achievement 
which  is  necessarily  political. 

Three  ways  of  winning  the  vote  in  this  State  are 
under  discussion  at  the  present  time— another  State 
referendum,  a  bill  for  presidential  suffrage  and  a 
federal  amendment.  Each  method  has  its  adherents 
and  is  supported  by  an  organization  having  a  defi- 
nite  pohcy  on  the  matter.  In  order  that  readers 
ot  1  he  Woman  Voter  may  have  a  clear  understand- 
mg  of  the  situation,  we  have  secured  for  this  issue 
official  statements  of  these  differing  policies 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE  PARTY 

THE  New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is 
1  organized  for  State  referenda  and  expects  to 
bring  the  woman  suffrage  amendment  before  the 
voters^  in  1917.  The  Party  is  organized  in  every 
assembly  district  of  the  State,  following  the  plan 
of  regular  political  parties  with  leaders  and  captains 
in  each  district.  Its  policy  is  the  pressure  of  constit- 
uency  upon  members  of  the  Legislature  to  secure 
the  submission  of  an  amendment  and  an  appeal  to 
^miT0^-o"S  State  to  pass  the  amendment. 

lhe  Party  holds  that  a  vigorous  State  campaign 
which  will  put  New  York  in  the  list  of  suffrage 
states  is  the  most  effective  method  of  pushing  for¬ 
ward  the  entire  suffrage  movement.  With  proof 
smce  the  referendum  of  1915  that  more  than  half  a 
million  men  are  favorable  to  suffrage  the  Party 
looks  to  victory  in  1917. 


1  ^  f  arty  1S  auxdiary  to  the  National  Ameri¬ 

can  Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  through  it 
works  _  for  the  passage  of  a  Federal  amendment. 
Realizing  that  the  successful  passage  of  a  Federal 
amendment  is  only  the  beginning  of  national  vic¬ 
tory  since  three-fourths  of  the  states  must  ratify  it 
the  Party  believes  that  sound  and  effective  state 
organizations  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  movement.  It  further  believes  that  the 
assembly  district  plan  of  work  is  fundamental  since 
neither  a  Federal  amendment,  a  bill  for  presidential 
suffrage  nor  a  state  referendum  can  escape  sub- 
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mission  to  the  Legislature  at  some  stage  of  the 
procedure. 

In  its  political  work  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
is  non-partisan.  It  holds  no  political  party  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  failure  or  success  of  state  or  National 
suffrage  amendments.  It  appeals  to  legislators  and 
voters  of  all  parties,  finding  evidence  that  this  is  a 
sound  policy  in  the  fact  that  the  great  pro-suffrage 
vote  of  1915  was  distributed  among  all  the  parties 
of  this  State. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  has,  since  its  begin¬ 
ning,  opposed  individuals  in  all  political  parties  who 
are  against  woman  suffrage.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  New  York  City 
did  pioneer  work  in  campaigning  against  anti- 
suffragists  for  office.  This  policy  will  be  continued 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  more  effective  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  voters  behind  it. 

“Political  leaders,”  said  Mrs.  Catt  recently,  “know 
their  constituents  better  than  anybody  else  in  the 
world,  and  they  know  when  the  suffrage  army  is  a 
hollow  square  or  a  solid  mass.” 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  New  York  State  Woman 
Suffrage  Party  to  organize  the  suffrage  forces  in 
the  State  into  such  a  solid  mass  before  1917  that 
failure  of  the  next  referendum  will  be  impossible. 

PRESIDENTIAL  SUFFRAGE 

rJ'HE  Women’s  Political  Union  has  announced  its 
intention  of  submitting  a  bill  for  presidential 
suffrage  early  in  January.  Precedent  for  such  a 
bill  was  established  when  Illinois  passed  "The 
Woman  Suffrage  Act”  in  1913,  giving  the  women  of 
that  State  the  right  to  presidential  and  municipal 
suffrage.  At  the  mass  meeting  in  Cooper  Union 
which  opened  the  1917  campaign,  suffragists  of  New 
^  ork  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  this  measure, 
which  they  regard  as  an  opening  wedge  for  the 
winning  of  full  suffrage. 

A  Federal  Amendment 

THE  Federal  amendment  for  woman  suffrage 
was  introduced  into  Congress  by  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony,  for  whom  it  was  named.  It  reads: 
Sectoin  i.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of 
sex. 

Section.  2  The  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  article. 

Two  organizations  are  working  for  this  Federal 
action,  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  and  the  Congressional  Union.  The 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  is 
a  federation  of  state  associations.  Its  policy  has 
been  to  push  suffrage  campaigns  in  order  to  win 
more  states  and  to  work  together  by  a  federation 
of  state  asociations  for  the  Federal  amendment. 

The  National  Association  has  always  maintained 
a  policy  of  non-partisanship  appealing  to  legislators 
and  voters  of  all  parties. 

The  Congressional  Union  was  organized  for  Fed¬ 
eral  work  only.  Its  plan  is  to  make  suffrage  a 
national  political  issue  by  holding  whichever  na¬ 
tional  party  is  in  power  responsible  for  the  failure 
or  success  of  the  Federal  amendment.  The  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  holds  the  Democratic  Party  to 
account  for  its  failure  to  make  suffrage  one  of  the 
great  issues  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  It  has 
utilized  the  women  voters  in  campaigning  against 
Democrats  in  the  suffrage  states.  By  opposing  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  Union  expects  to  induce  the 
Republican  Party  to  make  suffrage  one  of  its  import¬ 
ant  planks.  On  the  theory  that  women  voters  will 
support  the  party  that  stands  for  suffrage  and  seek 
to  defeat  the  party  which  ignores  the  suffrage 
issue,  the  Congressional  Union  endeavors  to  use 
the  voting  power  of  four  million  women. 


The  point  of  disagreement  between  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  and  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  is  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  partisanship  upon  the  state  campaigns. 
Obviously,  the  state  associations  which  compose 
the  National  Association  must  appeal  to  both  great 
parties  to  get  their  bills  submitted  and  their  ref¬ 
erenda  brought  before  the  voters. 

If  the  United  States  were  a  single  political  unit, 
with  the  same  party  in  power  nationally  and  in  the 
states,  the  policy  of  the  Congressional  Union  would 
not  affect  the  state  campaigns.  But  the  party  dom¬ 
inant  in  national  affairs  may  not  be  the  dominant 
party  in  the  campaign  states.  Thus  while  one  group 
of  suffragists  is  working  actively  against  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  or  Republican  Party  in  some  states,  an¬ 
other  group  is  appealing  to  both  parties  in  other 
states.  The  state  associations  oppose  this  policy 
of  partisanship  on  the  ground  that  it  endangers  the 
success  of  state  campaigns.  Speakers  before  Dem¬ 
ocratic  clubs  and  groups  of  voters  in  our  New  York 
campaign  were  constantly  heckled  on  the  point  of 
“fighting”  the  Democratic  Party.  One  speaker, 
seeking  to  explain  the  differing  plans  of  work,  was 
told  by  an  irate  Democrat,  “Well,  you’re  all  the 
same  to  us — you  suffragettes — and  if  you  aren’t 
working  for  the  same  thing,  you  ought  to  be!” 

The  Congressional  Union  would  obviate  this 
difficulty  by  concentrating  on  work  for  a  Fed¬ 
eral  amendment  and  giving  up  separate  state  cam¬ 
paigns.  It  is  here  that  the  advocates  of  the  policy 
of  the  National  Association  find  a  weakness  in  the 
argument  of  the  Congressional  Union.  For  the 
Federal  _  amendment  comes  back  to  the  states  for 
ratification.  We  are  sure  of  twelve  states.  How 
about  the  others?  Mrs.  Catt  calls  attention  to  these 
facts: 

“A  Federal  amendment  must  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  states — thirty-six  states  must  vote  for 
and  twelve  may  vote  against.  Ever  since  the  civil 
war  the  South  has  clung  tenaciously  to  the  doctrines 
of  state  rights  and  has  never  endorsed  anything  in 
Congress  which  conflicts  with  the  idea.  The  South 
may  get  away  from  that  notion  some  time,  but  the 
agitation  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  many  years 
behind  that  of  the  North,  and  there  is  not  the  ghost 
of  a  chance  that  the  real  Southern  legislatures  will 
ratify  an  amendment  even  if  submitted. 

“Formerly  the  Southern  group  numbered  fifteen. 
Take  away  Texas  and  Missouri  as  Westernized  and 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  as  Northernized,  and  con¬ 
sider  these  four  as  possible  in  the  list  of  States  to 
ratify  our  amendment,  and  there  remain  eleven  iron- 
bound  Southern  states,  which  for  a  long  time  to 
come  will  not  ratify.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  suf¬ 
frage  amendment,  when  submitted,  must  be  ratified 
by  all  the  New  England  states,  all  the  middle 
states,  and  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  one 
or  both.  Only  one  state  outside  the  Southern  group 
can  go  against  the  amendment  and  leave  us  a  chance 
to  win. 

“No  legislature  in  New  York,  nor  in  any  other 
Eastern  state,  has  ever  had  more  than  one-third 
its  members  who  genuinely  believed  in  suffrage.  In 
New  York  it  has  usuallv  been  about  one-fourth. 
Submission  of  our  question  is  merely  throwing  the 
responsibility  on  the  voters,  whereas  the  ratification 
of  a  Federal  amendment  means  that  the  members 
must  vote  for  suffrage  per  se.” 

When  Miss  Anthony  introduced  the  Federal 
amendment  into  Congress,  she  urged  vigorous  state 
campaigns  as  a  means  toward  its  passage  and  adop¬ 
tion.  We  have  gained  many  new  states  since  that 
time,  but  the  National  Association  and  its  auxil¬ 
iaries  hold  that  we  must  win  more  states  before 
we  abandon  state  work  and  push  only  for  Federal 
action.  For  this  reason  they  stand  for  a  policy  in 
National  work  which  will  facilitate  rather  than 
jeopardize  state  campaigns. 
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UNITED  WE  STAND 


Adaline  W.  Sterling 
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READY  FOR  A  NEW  DRIVE 
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THERE  were  no  signs  of  depression  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  which  opened 
at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  November  30th  for  a 
three  days’  session.  A  victory  could  not  have  called 
out  a  larger  gathering  than  that  which  thronged  the 
corridor  and  crowded  the  assembly-room  of  the 
hotel.  The  representation  included  the  leaders  of 
the  twelve  campaign  districts,  the  officers  of  affili¬ 
ated  societies,  delegates  and  alternates  from  every 
assembly  district  in  the  State  and  unofficial  visiting 
suffragists. 

“Cast  down  by  defeat!”— not  a  whit.  Such  a 
term  is  unknown  to  suffrage  comprehension.  Suf¬ 
fragists,  however,  thoroughly  understand  “keeping 
everlastingly  at  it,”  and  that  is  why  they  were  there. 
So  there  was  enthusiasm  a-plenty.  Every  promi¬ 
nent  worker,  up-State  or  city,  met  with  cordial  re¬ 
ception  in  the  interval  before  the  convention  was 
called  to  order;  some  campaign  experiences  were 
exchanged,  and  when  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown  for¬ 
mally  opened  the  session  the  jubilant  spirit  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  prolonged  applause  for  the  well-loved 
head  of  the  State  Association. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  was  given  first  place 
on,  the  program,  and  after  a  resume  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  she  uttered  a  new  call  to  arms,  and  bestowed 
also  some  well-deserved  advice.  Mrs.  Catt  said 
in  part: 


women  of  New  York  must  put  the  bric-a- 
brac^  out  of  your  lives  and  your  homes.  It 
must  be  suffrage  first’  with  you  now.  You  are 
history,  and  little  things  must  not  interfere. 

You  who  were  afraid  to  be  conspicuous — you* 
who  wondered  what  the  neighbors  would  say — must 
change  your  point  of  view  or  the  campaign  will  go 
on  and  leave  you  behind.  There  was  one  place  I 
remember  where  the  women  refused  to  have  a  booth 
at  the  county  fair  because  it  was  too  conspicuous — 
not  at  all  ladylike.  There  were  others  who  refused 
to  wear  the  suffrage  buttons  because  they  were  too 
big.  We  can’t  use  such  workers  in  the  next  cam¬ 
paign. 

“For  such  individuals  we  should  have  an  official 
‘booster’  to  put  vim  into  faint-hearted  sisters.  And 
we  need  an  official  ‘remover,’  as  well,  to  gently 
retire  women  from  positions  they  fail  to  fill. 

You  must  give  up  everything  except  the  most 
compelling  things  in  your  lives  for  the  next  two 
years.  We  must  keep  right  on.  There  is  no  tell- 
inf  may  haPPen  i.n  this  State  or  nation  before 

191/.  We  may  not  win  in  1917,  but  we  shall  not 
be  daunted  if  we  don’t.  We  shall  simply  start  in 
for  a  1919  referendum,  and  as  many  more  as  may 
be  needed.” 

When  Mrs.  Catt  had  finished,  the  delegates  sprang 
to  their  feet  and  gave  their  chief  a  cheer  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  Men’s  League.  The 
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°jjCr  Prom*nent  feature  of  the  session  was  the 
address  of  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  in  which  the 
speaker  extended  a  greeting  to  the  delegates,  spoke 
ot  the  work  of  the  State  organization,  and  added 
her  note  of  rejoicing  over  what  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  and  over  the  prospect  of  future  triumph. 

u  en  ,  ,r  “earers  gave  Mrs.  Brown  a  compani'on 
cheer  fully  up  to  standard. 

REORGANIZATION 

HE  vital  business  of  the  Convention  was  pre- 
sented  at  the  morning  session  of  December  1st. 
I  his  was  discussion  and  adoption  of  plans  for 
reorganization  recommended  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  Since  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  suffrage  fight  would  be  carried  on  until  victory 
was  won,  it  was  essential  to  decide  upon  a  new 
method  of  attack. 

The  experience  of  the  campaign  as  well  as  pre¬ 
liminary  work  in  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
conferences  among  leaders,  prepared  the  way  for 
a  harmonious  consideration  of  the  plan  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  merger  of  all  existing  suffrage  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  State  under  one  head,  and  under  a  new 
designation.  The  acceptance  of  the  plan  neces¬ 
sarily  required  an  amended  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws,  and  this  was  the  second  question  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Naturally  the  plan  of  reorganization  found 
no  objection;  it  commended  itself  as  both  wise  and 
adequate. 

Then  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  taken 
up,  the  first  article,  that  of  name,  being  left  for  the 
final  discussion.  Two  or  three  delegates  were  rather 
discursive  in  questions  and  remarks  over  paid  mem¬ 
bership  and  enrolled  membership,  but  Mrs.  Brown's 
patience  and  tact  smoothed  all  difficulties  until  every¬ 
body  was  satisfied  that  the  twenty-five  cents  pro¬ 
vided  merely  a  small  working  fund  to  meet  the 
postage  bill.  The  turn  of  Article  I,  which  con¬ 
cerned  the  name  of  the  new  organization,  came  next. 
The  title  proposed  by  motion  was  The  New  York 
State  Woman  Suffrage  Party. 

One  or  two  delegates  spoke  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  word  “Association,”  part  of  the  former  desig¬ 
nation,  making  the  plea  on  grounds  of  sentiment 
and  long  usage,  and  as  recalling  the  pioneers  who 
founded  the  first  organization.  But  the  spirit  of 
solidarity  and  unity  which  had  characterized  the 
sessions  prevailed.  The  organization  of  nearly  half 
a  century  passed  into  suffrage  history,  and  in  its 
place  rose  the  New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage 
Party,  an  invincible  union  under  a  single  head. 

The  afternoon  session  was  given  over  to  reports 
of  campaign  leaders,  who  told  of  success  or  loss. 
Those  who  had  victory  to  report  were  Mrs.  Frank 
J.  Shuler,  of  Buffalo,  responsible  for  Chautauqua 
and  Catteraugus;  Dr.  Helen  B.  Owens,  of  Ithaca, 
who  carried  Chemung,  Cortland  and  Broome;  Miss 
Lucy  Watson,  of  Utica,  who  carried  Fulton,  and 
Miss  Leila  Stott,  of  Albany,  in  whose  territory  lay 
Schenectady  County,  which  also  gave  the  women 
a  majority. 

The  Rochester  leader  related  an  experience  which 
was  a  conclusive  argument  for  suffrage:  “I  saw  one 
man  going  in  to  vote  with  a  poodle  dog  under  his 
arm,”  she  said.  “Now  if  a  man  can  take  a  poodle 
to  vote,  why  not  a  woman  a  baby?”  And  the  lady 
left  it  an  open  question  whether  the  man  or  the 
poodle  voted. 

THE  BANQUET 

ORE  than  a  thousand  women  and  many  at¬ 
tendant  men  participated  in  the  testimonial 
dinner  to  Mrs..  Catt,  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
Empire  State  Campaign  Committee,  directed  the  re¬ 
cent  big  drive  for  suffrage. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  the  State  President,  was 
toast-mistress  and  introduced  the  speakers.  On  her 


right  was  Mrs.  Catt,  the  guest  of  special  honor,  and 
on  her  left  sat  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  who  for  the 
one  evening  was  permitted  to  be  an  onlooker  at  a 
suffrage  gathering.  In  opening  what  was  really 
a  new  campaign  rally,  Mrs.  Brown  said  on  behalf 
of  the  Empire  State: 

“Do  we  look  like  a  defeated  army?  No,  indeed; 
we  have  numbers,  we  have  money — and  more  com¬ 
ing — we  have  enthusiasm,  we  have  learned  a  lot 
about  politics  and  we  are  going  to  win.” 

Mrs.  Brown  was  followed  in  five-minute  speeches 
by  Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay,  City  Chairman  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party;  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Tiffany, 
of  the  College  League;  Mrs.  Howard  Mansfield,  of 
the  Equal  Franchise  Society  and  Miss  Kate 
Devereux  Blake,  of  the  Teachers’  League.  Then 
Miss  Rose  Young  told  of  the  space  gladly  accorded 
to  suffrage  in  the  newspapers  during  the  campaign, 
and  Mrs.  Norman  de  R.  Whitehouse  described  the 
part  played  by  “suffrage  stunts”  in  getting  over 
propaganda  and  raising  money. 

Then  came  the  guest  of  the  evening,  the  last 
speaker.  Mrs.  Catt  said,  in  acknowledging  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  reception  accorded  her: 

“In  the  course  of  years  of  service,  I  have  swept 
houses  for  suffrage  meetings,  I  have  lighted  the 
kerosene-lamps,  taken  tickets  at  the  door,  and  col¬ 
lections  from  the  audience,  arranged  speeches  and 
made  speeches,  done  all  sorts  of  work,  in  fact,  but 
this  is  my  first  experience  as  a  guest  of  honor  at 
a  suffrage  banquet.” 

In  reference  to  the  recent  campaign  and  in 
prophecy  for  the  future,  the  speaker  continued: 

“Each  of  the  political  parties  in  our  recent  cam¬ 
paign  broke  its  pre-election  promises.  They  were 
each  afraid  to  stand  for  purity  in  the  election  be¬ 
cause  they  were  suspicious  that  the  other  would 
make  some  gains  through  a  continuance  of  old  prac¬ 
tices. 

“There  is  no  way  in  which  New  York  can  escape 
the  enfranchisement  of  women.  We  shall  ask  an¬ 
other  referendum.  We  shall  circulate  more  litera¬ 
ture.  We  shall  continue  to  strive  to  put  higher 
ideals  of  Americanism,  patriotism,  democracy  and 
human  freedom  into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  men 
and  women  of  this  Empire  State.  We  shall  work 
for  a  new  State,  a  new  civilization,  a  new  human¬ 
ity.  This  curious  discrimination  against  women  in 
the  matter  of  the  ballot  is  awakening  them  to 
thought,  stirring  them  to  resentment  of  its  injus¬ 
tice,  and  this  awakening  will  lead  to  a  new  woman¬ 
hood,  a  new  motherhood  and  a  new  humanity.” 

The  last  number  on  the  program,  “A  Surprise,” 
proved  to  be  the  gift  of  a  watch  and  chain  to  Mrs. 
Catt  in  the  name  of  the  Campaign  Committee  offi¬ 
cers.  The  gift  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Howard 
Mansfield,  and  the  “surprise”  was  so  surprising, 
indeed,  that  Mrs.  Catt’s  response  was  heartfelt,  but 
not  in  her  usual  flow  of  easy  eloquence. 

THE  NEW  OFFICERS 

AS  becomes  a  “Party,”  the  business  of  choosing 
officers  for  the  new  organization  was  by  way 
of  primary  and  formal  election.  Mrs.  Helen 
Hoy  Greeley  had  the  matter  in  charge,  and  every 
formality  was  strictly  observed.  The  primary  re¬ 
sulted,  as  usual,  in  definite  candidates  and  a  scat¬ 
tering  choice  by  a  few  stray  votes  evidently  for  per¬ 
sonal  friends  of  the  voters.  Mrs.  Catt  was  the 
single  nominee  for  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the 
new  organization,  and  her  election  was,  of  course, 
unanimous.  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  Reid  was  the  only 
candidate  for  the  treasurership.  For  each  of  the 
other  offices  two  candidates  were  on  the  ballot. 

The  officers  elected  are:  Chairman,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt;  First  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  Norman 
de  R.  Whitehouse;  Second  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs. 
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James  Lees  Laidlaw;  Third  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs. 
Henry  White  Cannon;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss 
Alice  Morgan  Wright;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Michael  Van  Buren;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Ogden 
Mills  Reid;  Directors,  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  Bell- 
port,  L.  I.;  Mrs.  Dexter  P.  Rumsey,  Buffalo;  Miss 
Harriet  May  Mills,  Syracuse,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L. 
Livermore,  Yonkers. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  who  has  been  the  head 
of  the  State  Association  and  who  has  rendered  un¬ 
selfish  and  unsparing  service  for  two  years,  declined 
office  in  other  capacity,  and  just  wanted  to  be  where 
she  could  help  Mrs.  Catt.  Mrs.  Laidlaw  comes  to 
her  new  position  with  the  record  of  six  years’  hard 
work  in  Manhattan  Borough  Woman  Suffrage 
Party.  To  the  new  organization  she  brings  the  en¬ 
thusiasm,  the  indefatigable  energy  and  tireless  de¬ 
votion  which  has  made  her  work  as  Borough  Chair¬ 
man  so  effective.  Mrs.  Whitehouse  takes  a  forward 
step  in  suffrage  work,  and  contributes  the  energy, 
the  resourcefulness,  the  giving  of  self  which  charac¬ 
terized  her  efforts  in  the  Publicity  Committee.  Mrs. 
Cannon  has  already  made  her  mark  “up-State,”  and 
is  a  valuable  factor  in  the  new  regime.  Mrs.  Reid, 
Miss  Wright  and  Mrs.  Van  Buren  all  worked  faith¬ 
fully  in  the  recent  campaign.  The  four  directors, 
together  with  the  chairmen  of  the  campaign  com¬ 
mittees,  will  adequately  represent  the  districts  out¬ 
side  the  City  of  New  York.  The  reason  for  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  New  York  City  women  is  that,  since 
the  official  headquarters  are  in  the  city,  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  that  officers  must  be  those  with 
time  to  ’devote  to  the  work  and  must  be  within 
easy  distance  of  headquarters.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  the  delegates  chose  wisely  and  well. 


THE  PARTY’S  POLICY 

THE  fact  that  the  New  York  State  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Party  is  auxiliary  to  the  National  Ameri¬ 
can  Woman  Suffrage  Association  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  general  policy  of  the  new  organization. 
While  we  shall  fight  wherever  there  is  an  open 
door,  while  we  shall  advocate  the  passage  of  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  by  Congress,  we  hold, 
nevertheless,  our  belief  in  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  State  campaign,  and  shall  continue  our  ef¬ 
forts  along  that  line. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  we  are  feeling  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  a  strenuous  campaign,  when  some  are 
wearied  and  a  bit  discouraged,  a  Federal  amend¬ 
ment  seems  an  alluring  proposition,  promising  a 
short  cut  to  universal  suffrage.  But  a  little  reflec¬ 
tion  will  show  that  even  if  the  needed  two-thirds 
vote  is  secured  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  the 
State  referendum  again  looms  up.  The  legislatures 
of  thirty-six  States  must  ratify  such  amendment  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  written  into  the  National  Constitution. 
What  are  our  political  asset's  at  this  time? 

Of  the  forty-eight  States,  thirty-seven  have  leg¬ 
islatures  elected  by  men  only,  eleven  have  legisla¬ 
tures  elected  by  the  votes  of  men  and  women.  Grant¬ 
ing  that  we  are  sure  of  the  eleven  suffrage  States, 
we  need  the  votes  of  the  legislatures  of  twenty- 
five  non-suffrage  States  to  secure  the  necessary  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  States. 

With  all  state  campaigns  abandoned,  what  pres¬ 
sure  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  legislators?  How 
are  they  to  be  reached  except  through  their  con¬ 
stituents?  We  have  secured  the  power  we  have 
by  state  legislative  action  and  the  referendum.  To 
neglect  the  means  of  increasing  this  power  is  to 
cease  firing  heavy  guns  and  to  amuse  ourselves  with 
the  discharge  of  fire-crackers. 

The  wisdom  of  two-fold  action  has  proved  itself. 
The  abandonment  of  direct  influence  upon  the 
voters,  the  failure  to  widen  interest  and  to  bring 
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“An-n-n-d,  my  fellow  citizens,  do  you  think  she  will  be 
satisfied  when  she  gets  the  vote  ?  She  will  never  rest 
until  she’s  at  the  helm!” 


into  the  work  women  of  every  rank  in  the  State,  is, 
in  the  Party  point  of  view,  an  act  of  unthinkable 
political  folly. 

So  in  planning  the  general  outline  of  work  for  a 
referendum  to  the  voters  in  1917,  as  well  as  to  the 
legislature  if  a  Federal  amendment  should  be  se¬ 
cured,  attention  is  directed,  first  of  all,  to  the  women 
of  the  State,  to  a  thorough  canvass  and  propaganda 
that  shall  be  so  far  reaching  that  no  woman  shall 
be  able  to  say  she  has  never  heard  of  suffrage.  Then 
to  the  half  million  voters  who  have  already  placed 
themselves  on  record  as  believing  in  equal  rights 
we  intend  to  add  as  many  more  by  education  and 
argument.  We  propose  to  obtain  hearings  before 
every  organization  of  whatever  nature.  Our  elec¬ 
tion  district  captains  shall  know  not  only  the  men 
but  the  women  of  their  respective  districts.  The 
assembly  district  leaders  shall  take  lessons  out  of 
the  political  text-book. 

The  chairmen  of  sections  of  church  work,  fra¬ 
ternal  societies,  teachers,  speakers,  literature,  public 
employees,  will  be  at  the  call  of  assembly  district 
leaders  and  chairmen  of  campaign  districts,  and  will 
furnish  trained  assistants  wherever  needed.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  women  are  heeding  the  call  to  the  colors, 
ready  to  be  instructed  in  methods  and  ready  to  serve 
where  they  can  best  work.  And  so  with  intrepid 
leaders,  with  loyal  confidence  in  their  ability  to  di¬ 
rect,  we  shall  continue  our  State  campaign  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  voters  to  cast  their  ballots  in  1917  for 
us  in  overwhelming  majority,  or  if  by  happy  chance 
the  referendum  is  to  the  legislature  only,  that  these 
same  voters  may  prove  such  compelling  constitu¬ 
ents  that  the  legislators  vote  “yes”  as  one  man. 
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STATE  CAMPAIGNS 

Harriet  Burton  Laidlaw 


DECADE  after  decade  the  citadel  of  our  po¬ 
litical  liberty  has  stood  seemingly  impregna¬ 
ble,  especially  in  states  like  New  York.  Be¬ 
fore  it  our  suffrage  forces  have  mobilized,  and 
every  possible  point  of  attack  has  been  covered. 
Unquestionably  for  our  great  suffrage  arm}  the 
open  avenue  of  approach  is  through  a  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  submitting  our  amendment  to  a  popular  ref¬ 
erendum,  but  ever  we  are  armed  and  ready  for  a 
side  attack  which  may,  through  some  unforeseen 
advantage,  carry  the  day  by  the  Federal  approach. 

In  the  light  of  all  political  knowledge  that  we 
have  now,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  a  Fed¬ 
eral  amendment  until  we  have  more  states.  Yet, 
if  we  are  alert  and  thoroughly  prepared  for  a  vigor¬ 
ous  Federal  campaign,  who  shall  say,  in  the  strange 
fortunes  that  arise  in  political  life,  that  some  situa¬ 
tion  might  not  develop  whereby,  almost  as  a  mira¬ 
cle,  and  all  outside  of  our  obvious  political  calcu¬ 
lations,  we  might  not,  before  the  time  seemed  ripe, 
gain  an  advantage  and  come  in  triumphant. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  our  certain,  immediate, 
unescapable  duty  as  suffragists  to  do  our  work  state 
by  state.  It  must,  then,  be  plain  to  any  suffragist 
that  all  our  forces  cannot  be  turned  exclusively  to 
the  National  goal,  as  some  are  declaring  they  should 
be.  Both  forms  of  work  should  claim  our  loyalty; 
both  are  necessary,  but  we  must  not  lose  our  sense 
of  proportion.  If  all  suffragists  plunged  into  Na¬ 
tional  work,  National  work  would  suffer!  This  is 
no  paradox.  Not  to  understand  this  is  to  forget 
that  we  are  not  England.  We  are  a  body  of  United 
States.  The  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  is  a  federation  of  state  organizations. 
If  each  devotes  a  fraction  of  time  to  National  agi¬ 
tation,  it  rolls  up  a  great  volume  of  activity  for 
that  phase  of  suffrage  campaigning,  without  weak¬ 
ening  the  intensive  work  in  any  state. 


STATE  and  National  work  are  reciprocal  in  their 
advantages,  the  balance  of  obligation  undoubt¬ 
edly  resting  on  the  side  of  state  campaigning. 
Everything  that  is  gained  Federally  helps  the  state 
campaign,  but  all  state  campaigning  not  only  helps, 
but  makes  possible,  National  campaigning.  Indeed, 
state  work  is  the  only  sound  basis  upon  which  Na¬ 
tional  campaign  work  can  possibly  rest,  the  only 
source  from  which  it  can  gain  validity  and  sub¬ 
stance. 

Every  new  state  carried  for  suffrage  is,  of  course, 
an  obvious  gain  Nationally,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  state  organization  is  the  only  preparation  for 
the  successful  culmination  of  the  Federal  work  it¬ 
self.  Many  who  are  caught  by  the  fictitious  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  “get-rich-quick,”  gold-brick-dealing 
suffrage  agitations  for  the  “easiest  way”  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  approach  seem  to  forget  that  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  Washington  is  only  the  first  skirmish  in 
the  battle.  Then  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  state 
work;  then  must  the  activities  center  in  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  state  organizations,  district  by  district, 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  legislature  to 
pass  the  Federal  amendment.  Much  more  could 
be  said  along  these  self-evident  technical  and  polit¬ 
ical  lines  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  strongly 
localized  state  work. 


From  The  Nashville  Tennessean. 


THE  RISING  TIDE 


There  are  many  other  considerations. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  education  of  the 
suffragists  themselves,  there  is  nothing  that  could 
take  the  place  of  work  in  the  state  campaign.  No 
other  form  of  suffrage  organizations  and  propa¬ 
ganda  could  be  so  intensive,  so  vital  or  so  demo¬ 
cratic,  productive  of  so  much  solidarity  of  spirit 
and  of  so  much  popular  interest  and  good  feeling. 

With  all  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  for  Federal 
work  as  being  one  great,  growingly  urgent,  ever- 
expanding  program,  I  still  say  that  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  community,  no  state,  where,  if  suffragists 
were  given  the  choice  between  obtaining  their  en¬ 
franchisement  through  a  popular  vote  of  the  men 
of  their  state  or  through  a  body  of  representatives 
in  Congress  and  in  the  State  Legislature,  they  would 
not  unreservedly  say  that  they  would  rather  ob¬ 
tain  this  measure  of  justice  through  their  fathers, 
their  husbands,  their  brothers,  their  sons  and  their 
friends  and  co-workers — men  of  their  state. 

There  is  no  “easy  way,”  no  time-saving  way,  no 
patent  way  of  any  kind  to  obtain  the  vote.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  obtained,  it  will  be  through  heroic  effort, 
through  massive  endeavor,  through  tremendous  de¬ 
tail,  faithful  organization,  unremitting  toil  and  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  suffragists. 
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Presidential  Suffrage — How  and  Why? 

Nora  Blatch  de  Forest 

Acting  President  of  the  Women’s  Political  Union 


HOW  and  why  presidential  suffrage?  Those 
are  the  two  questions  which  I  have  most  fre¬ 
quently  been  asked  since  election.  Let  us  first 
take  up  the  question  of  how  we  can  get  presi¬ 
dential  suffrage  in  this  State,  and,  second,  why  the 
Women’s  Political  Union  advocates  the  introduction 
of  such  a  bill  at  the  coming  session. 

Up  to  the  present  time  only  one  State,  namely, 
Illinois,  has  availed  itself  of  that  clause  in  the 
United  States  Constitution  which  permits  the  State 
to  decide  who  shall  select  presidential  electors. 
Article  11,  Section  1,  of  the  United  States  Consti¬ 
tution  reads: 

“Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  elec¬ 
tors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled 
in  the  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or  Representative, 
or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under 
the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector.” 

Congress  has  determined  the  time  as  of  which  the 
number  of  electors  shall  be  ascertained  and  the  days 
on  which  they  shall  meet  and  the  days  on  which 
they  shall  meet  and  vote  in  the  States  and  on  which 
their  votes  shall  be  counted  in  Congress,  but  has 
never  undertaken  to  interfere  with  the  manner  of 
appointing  or  electing  electors.  In  1891  Michigan 
divided  the  State  into  districts  for  the  election  of 
presidential  electors,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
usual  method,  but  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
the  State  could  choose  its  electors  in  any  way  that 
it  wished. 

At  one  time  the  legislatures  of  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina  committed  the  choice  of  electors  to 
a  limited  number  of  citizens  not  representing  the 
State  in  any  other  public  function,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  found  nothing  unconsti¬ 
tutional  in  that  practice. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  action 
of  the  State  appointing  the  presidential  electors  de¬ 
rives  its  authority,  not  from  the  State  Constitution, 
but  from  the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  question  whether  a  State  legislature  may  in  pre¬ 
scribing  the  qualifications  of  voters  at  an  election 
for  presidential  electors,  disregard  provisions  in  the 
qualifications  of  voters  contained  in  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution  was  not  decided  until  it  was  brought  up 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  That  court  held 
that  the  act  was  constitutional;  one  present  case, 
in  which  a  decision  has  not  been  rendered,  involves 
only  very  minor  issues. 

It  has  frequently  been  decided  by  the  courts  that 
a  State  legislature  has  full  power  to  pass  laws  pre¬ 
scribing  the  requirements  of  suffrage  in  elections 
of  officers  not  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  and  presidential  electors  come  under  that 
head  just  like  school  trustees. 

A  brief  on  presidential  suffrage  was  prepared  for  * 
the  Women’s  Political  Union  by  Mr.  Charles  Le  Roy 
Brown,  member  of  the  Chicago  bar,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Judge  Hiram  T.  Gilbert.  Copies  of  the 
brief  have  been  submitted  to  several  prominent  New 
York  lawyers.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  if  we  obtain  presidential  suffrage  by  leg¬ 
islative  enactment  in  New  York,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
but  that  it  would  be  sustained  by  the  courts  if 
contested. 

Hence  it  is  legally  possible  for  us  to  gain  by  a 


simple  legislative  bill  (which  need  only  pass  once 
through  the  Assembly  and  once  through  the  Senate 
by  majority  vote)  the  right  to  vote  for  the  high¬ 
est  office  in  the  land. 

If  the  presidential  suffrage  bill  is  passed  by  the 
legislature  at  the  coming  session,  we  can  vote  for 
president  next  November. 

Having  explained  how  to  obtain  presidential  suf¬ 
frage,  the  next  question  is  why  we  think  this  a 
wise  move  at  the  present  moment. 


THERE  are  three  possible  lines  of  work  open: 
the  National  amendment,  another  referendum, 
and  presidential  suffrage. 

During  the  sixty-seven  years  that  woman  suffrage 
has  been  agitated  in  this  State,  the  only  victories 
have  been  legislative  victories.  Our  suffrage  bill 
passed  twice  victoriously  through  the  legislature, 
but  was  defeated  on  the  referendum;  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  school  suffrage  and  bond  suffrage  had 
been  referred  to  the  voters,  we  would  have  been 
defeated. 

It  is  easier  to  deal  with  two  hundred  men  than  with 
two  million.  It  is  easier  to  bring  influence  to  bear 
on  a  legislator,  especially  during  the  sensitive  fall 
months  before  election,  than  on  a  voter  who  does 
not  face  defeat  and  can  afford  to  risk  our  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

Another  big  advantage  in  dealing  with  legislative 
bodies  is  that  we  know  which  way  a  man  votes. 
He  cannot  blandly  tell  us  that  he  voted  for  us  when, 
he  did  not. 

The  little  yellow  slips  of  the  referendum  showed 
how  men  broke  their  pledges.  In  Ontario  County, 
for  instance,  they  registered  a  probable  victory  of 
four  to  one,  yet  when  the  votes  were  counted  elec¬ 
tion  night,  the  verdict  was  overwhelming  against 
us.  Let  us  deal  with  men  whom  we  can  punish 
if  they  break  their  promises. 

Another  reason  for  pushing  presidential  suffrage 
at  the  present  moment  is  to  keep  our  legislators  in 
line  and  conscious  of  our  presence  and  influence. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  concentrate  entirely  on 
National  work,  for  sooner  or  later,  just  as  soon, 
in  fact,  as  the  National  amendment  passes  Con¬ 
gress,  the  National  work  will  become  state  work. 
If  we  have  permitted  our  legislators  to  forget  us 
in  the  meantime,  we  will  not  be  able  to  bring  the 
necessary  pressure  to  bear  upon  them  to  ratify  the 
amendment. 

The  gaining  of  presidential  suffrage  would  be  an 
enormous  impetus  to  the  winning  of  another  refer¬ 
endum.  _  Whereas  if  presidential  suffrage  failed  to 
pass  this  legislature,  no  great  harm  to  the  suffrage 
f3UEe  at  large  would  accrue,  and  it  could  be  pushed 
in  1917  to  better  advantage  and  with  more  certainty 
of  victory. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  enter  too  soon  upon 
another  referendum,  before  either  the  National  leg¬ 
islature  has  referred  the  amendment  to  the  States 
or  before  our  legislature  has  pointed  the  way  by 
passing  presidential  suffrage,  we  will  undoubtedly  be 
defeated  again. 

That  is  why  the  Women’s  Political  Union  advo¬ 
cates  working  for  the  National  amendment  and 
presidential  suffrage  and  postponing  the  referendum 
tor  the  present. 
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THE  CONGRESSIONAL  UNION 


Mary  Ritter  Beard 


The  Suffragist. 

“COLLEGES  AND  COLLEGES’ 


“Most  of  the  pupils  of  most  of  our  universities  sys¬ 
tematically  resist  being  taught.” 

President  Wilson  at  the  Berea  College  Meeting, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  24. 


THE  Congressional  Union  claims  a  distinct  and 
vital  place  in  the  suffrage  movement  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  because  it  works  solely  for  the 
Federal  amendment,  and  (2)  because  it  works 
'  politically. 

The  Congressional  Union  works  only  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  amendment  because  it  considers  that  a  quicker, 
more  economical  and  more  certain  way  of  securing 
an  extension  of  suffrage  in  the  United  States.  It 
does  not  believe  that  state  and  national  work  go 
hand  in  hand  necessarily.  Each  successive  failure 
to  win  in  a  campaign  state  increases  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  Federal  amendment.  State  work 
does  not,  therefore,  inevitably  promote  a  Federal 
amendment.  Of  course,  in  the  future,  victorious 
states  would  help  the  Federal  amendment,  but  Fed¬ 
eral  work  in  that  case  waits  for  state  success  to  pre¬ 
cede  it  and  does  not  accompany  state  work.  An 
organization  that  believes  that  more  states  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  securing  of  a  National  amendment  can 
work  but  half-heartedly  for  that  amendment. 

An  organization  that  is  working  for  the  Federal 
and  state  amendments  at  the  same  time  will  find 
that  one  or  the  other  holds  its  major  interest  and 
gets  the  bulk  of  its  money.  It  is  easily  surmised 
where  that  major  interest  will  lie.  One  phase  of  the 
work  will  lag  behind,  and  if  the  referendum  loses 
one  time,  its  second  trial  must  absorb  still  more 
of  the  attention  and  energy  and  money  of  its  sup¬ 
porters. 


The  Congressional  Union,  therefore,  refuses  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  work  for  the  two  things.  It  chooses  the 
Federal  way  exclusively  at  this  moment  because  it 
believes  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  political  sit¬ 
uation  which  justifies  that  course.  It  chooses  the 
Federal  way,  too,  because  it  wishes  to  save  women’s 
time,  money  and  nervous  strength.  The  Federal 
way  has  other  advantages:  a  progressive  education, 
for  suffragists,  in  politics  and  government;  a  broad¬ 
ening  of  the  mental  horizon  from  local  to  National 
issues;  a  concerted  and  intelligent  move  on  the  part 
of  women  throughout  the  country;  and  an  opponent 
who  is  a  responsible  representative  voting  in  the 
open. 

If  the  political  diagnosis  of  the  Congressional 
Union  is  correct,  the  Federal  way  will  prove  quicker 
than  the  state  by  state  method.  Its  advocates  do 
not  deplore  any  possible  haste  now  in  winning  the 
vote,  for  they  feel  that  the  women  of  Chicago,  in 
possession  of  the  ballot,  are  being  educated  as  much 
by  its  use  as  are  the  women  of  New  York,  who  can 
only  ask  for  it.  So  the  Congressional  Union  con¬ 
centrates  on  Congress.  If  the  Federal  amendment 
fails,  suffragists  can  fall  back  upon  State  referenda. 
The  converse  is  not  true. 

The  Congressional  Union,  moreover,  works  to  se¬ 
cure  favorable  action  in  Congress  by  political  pres¬ 
sure.  That  also  represents  to  it  excellent  chances 
of  victory  coupled  with  economy  and  dignity  of  ef¬ 
fort.  President  Cleveland  was  elected  by  1,049 
votes;  President  Wilson  by  a  little  over  two  million 
votes.  There  are  some  four  million  possible 
women’s  votes  in  this  crisis  we  are  facing.  Disfran¬ 
chised  women  do  not  have  to  argue,  plead  or  cajole 
if  enfranchised  women  will  but  vote  under  the  slo¬ 
gan:  “SUFFRAGE  FIRST!”  Some  of  them  may 
not.  It  is  not  essential  that  they  all  do.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  that  many  do  and  enough  will.  They  are 
saying  so. 

The  Congressional  Union  believes  the  Federal 
amendment  can  be  ratified  by  enough  states.  >  It 
has  taken  that  matter  into  consideration  as  a  vital 
part  of  its  emphasis  upon  the  Federal  way.  It  is 
not  a  band  of  dreamers  or  youthful  fanatics. 

ALL  sorts  of  objections  are  raised  against  the 
policies  of  the  Congressional  Union,  naturally. 
Enthusiasts  of  the  state  referendum  place  their  hope 
of  victory  in  education  and  its  “ultimate”  triumph 
over  selfish  economic  and  political  interests.  They 
may  be  content  with  a  progressive  vote.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  their  real  aim,  and  not  suffrage  first. 

Enthusiasts  of  the  Federal  way  place  their  hope 
of  victory  in  immediate  political  necessities  which 
strengthen  all  the  older  and  more  abstract  appeals 
by  women.  They  are  willing  to  get  the  vote  through 
representatives  of  the  “people”  and  let  the  vote  itself 

educate.  .  _  .  ,  . 

The  tactics  of  the  Congressional  Union  have  been 
sometimes  called  an  English  importation,  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  American  conditions  and  to  American  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  even  disputed  as  to  whether  we  have 
party  government  at  all  in  this  country.  This  seems 
almost  incredible  in  face  of  the  facts.  The  most 
recent  of  a  long  list  of  authoritative  statements  on 
party  government  in  this  country  were  those  of 
Jacob  Gallinger,  present  Republican  leader  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  James  Mann,  Republican 
leader  in  the  House,  immediately  after  the  opening 
of  this  present  Congress.  Both  of  these  men  de- 
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dared  that  their  party  would  depart  from  its  ac¬ 
customed  practice  of  a  caucus  and  elevate  the  pre¬ 
paredness  program  of  the  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion  to  the  unique  position  of  a  non-partisan  meas¬ 
ure.  The  fact  that  preparedness  is  not  to  be  a 
partisan  fight  necessitated  a  special  announcement 
through  the  press.  President  Wilson’s  reply  to  the 
envoys  of  the  women  voters  on  December  6th  was 
another  forceful  description  of  our  own  party  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  showed  the  President’s  realization  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  understood  by  the  Congressional 
Union. 


THE  political  tactics  of  the  Congressional  Union 
are  abundantly  justified  by  the  analyses  of  the 
way  Congress  works  made  by  United  States  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Congressmen  themselves.  Mr.  Henry,  for 
example,  in  replying  to  a  deputation  of  women  from 
his  district  in  Texas,  gave  a  very  clear  description 
of  the  function  of  the  Rules  Committee  as  an  agency 
for  controlling  Congress  in  the  interest  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  decided  upon  by  the  party  as  a  whole.  Senator 
Gronna  of  North  Dakota,  on  a  similar  occasion, 
described  the  power  of  the  party  caucus  and  the 
dominance  of  the  caucus  by  Mr.  Wilson  during  the 
present  administration.  Many  other  testimonies  have 
been  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the  Suffragist  and 
may  also  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  upshot  of  it  all  is  what  Mr.  Henry  stated  in  the 
fewest  possible  words:  “You  ladies  can  understand 
that  I  might  express  myself  as  an  individual  in  a 
way  that  might  not  meet  the  approval  of  my  Party 
and  my  Party  might  take  me  to  task  for  it.”  While 
that  Party  is  in  power,  therefore,  it  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  it  to  make 
a  strong  appeal  for  the  suffrages  of  enfranchised 
women  or  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  alienate  them. 
The  Party  itself  must  bear  full  responsibility  for  its 
attitude  and  action  on  suffrage  as  it  bears  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  its  attitude  and  action  on  other 
matters. 

The  Congressional  Union  is  responsibile  for  rec¬ 
ognition  now  in  Washington  of  the  grave  political 
significance  of  this  situation.  It  has  insisted  on  plac¬ 
ing  responsibility  where  it  belongs.  The  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  has  not  become  thereby  a  parti¬ 
san  organization.  It  has  merely  become  an  efficient 
organization.  It  is  strictly  non-partisan,  in  fact,  be¬ 
cause  it  asks  enfranchised  women  to  put  suffrage 
above  party. 

In  the  National  political  campaign  that  has  already 
indeed  begun,  it  will  not  be  individuals  who  will 
be  discussed,  but  the  deeds  of  the  Party  as  a  wholes 
Why,  then,  should  suffragists  alone  discuss  individ¬ 
uals  when  they  are  not  the  point?  The  point  is: 
SUFFRAGE  FIRST. 


ELECTION  RETURNS 

The  official  returns  of  the  woman  suffrage  amend-' 
menf  in  New  York  State  are  still  unavailable.  Since 
members  of  the  Party  wish  to  preserve  the  correct 
count  for  each  district,  we  shall  make  every  effort  to 
secure  the  tabulation  for  the  February  issue. 


A  Feminist. — The  dull  boy  in  the  class  unexpect¬ 
edly  distinguished  himself  in  a  recent  history  exami¬ 
nation.  The  question  ran,  “How  and  when  was 
slavery  introduced  into  America?”  To  this  he  re¬ 
plied: 

“No  women  had  come  over  to  the  early  Virginia 
colony.  The  planters  wanted  wives  to  help  with  the 


work.  In  1619  the  London  Company  sent  over  a 
ship-load  of  girls.  The  planters  gladly  married 
them,  and  slavery  was  introduced  into  America.” 

—  Youth's  Comfanion. 


REFLECTIONS  OF  A  SUFFRAGIST 

( And  Perhaps  of  an  Anti ) 

If  my  heart  sinks  at  thought  of  a  campaign 
Again, 

It  is  not  that  I’m  lazy,  that  I  shirk 
Hard  work. 

It  is  not  that  it  makes  me  faint  and  weak 
To  speak. 

Nor  that  I  find  it  such  a  horrid  plague 
To  beg. 

Not  that  I  fear  the  strain  of  being  quite 
Suavely  polite 

To  many  whom  I’d  so  much  rather  smite, 

Or  bite; 

It  isn’t  even  that  I  hate  and  fear 
To  hear 

The  “facts”  of  our  opponents  year  by  year; 

But,  dear,  oh,  dear, 

It  is  the  weary  things  that  day  by  day 
I’ll  have  to  say; 

The  things  the  voters  ought  to  know,  and  don’t, 
Or  won’t, 

About  democracy,  the  home,  the  wife, 

The  mother’s  life, 

Responsibility,  the  schools,  pure  food, 

And  womanhood. 

That’s  the  necessity  that  I  deplore — 

Saying  once  more 

The  things  that  everyone  has  said  before. 

My,  what  a  bore  I 

Alice  Duer  Miller 


ON  THE  INSTALLMENT  PLAN 


Uncle  Sam — Here  are  some  more  states  on  account. 
Up-to-date  Suffragist— Don’t  you  think  it  is  about 
time  to  pay  in  full? 
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A  NEW  ERA  IN  THE  NATIONAL 


Clara 

WITH  the  close  of  the  47th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Association,  which  met  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  December  14th-19th,  inclusive,  a 
new  period  in  the  life  of  the  Association  begins. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  is  now  the  president, 
and  the  other  officers  are  as  follows:  First  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Roessing,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Stanley  McCor¬ 
mick,  of  Massachusetts;  third  vice-president,  Miss 
Esther  G.  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey;  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  James  Morrison,  of  Illinois;  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary,  Miss  Hannah  Patterson,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  of  Con¬ 
necticut;  first  auditor,  Mrs.  Walter  McNab  Miller, 
of  Missouri;  second  auditor,  Mrs.  Pattie  Ruffner 
Jacobs,  of  Alabama.  Mrs.  Catt,  in  accepting  the 
office  of  president,  spoke  of  her  unpreparedness, 
since  she  had  come  to  the  convention  with  no  idea 
of  being  made  president.  But  from  the  time  the 
delegates  began  to  assemble  for  the  sessions  of  the 
convention  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  one 
woman  upon  whom  they  were  all  united  as  the  one 
whom  they  wanted  at  the  head  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mrs.  Catt  has  been  devoted  to  the  work  of  win¬ 
ning  suffrage  in  the  Empire  State,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  New  York  delegation  had  met  and  voted 
to  release  her  from  this  work  that  she  was  willing 
to  be  considered  a  candidate.  It  was  a  very  real 
proof  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  women  who 
represented  New  York  State  at  the  convention  that 
they  released  Mrs.  Catt,  for  the  Empire  State  is 
just  entering  upon  a  new  campaign  and  she  was 
unanimously  elected  as  chairman  of  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Party  at  their  recent  convention.  They 
gave  up  their  leader,  however,  believing  that  the 
cause  of  woman  suffrage  throughout  the  country 
needed  her  and  that  the  state  must  not  hold  her 
back  from  accepting  this  great  work. 

Mrs.  McCormick,  Mrs.  Henry  Wade  Rogers  and 
Mrs.  Miller  are  the  members  of  the  last  year’s  board 
who  will  serve  on  the  new  board.  Mrs.  Medill 
McCormick,  chairman  for  two  years  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  of  the  National  Suffrage  As¬ 
sociation,  declares  that  she  cannot  take  the  work 
for  another  year,  and  the  appointment  of  her  suc¬ 
cessor  will  be  one  of  the  first  considerations  of  the 
new  Official  Board. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COOPERATION 

HE  two  most  important  results  of  the  forty- 
seventh  convention,  in  addition  to  the  election 
of  officers,  were  the  raising  of  a  $50,000  budget 
and  the  decision  which  was  reached  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  five,  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee  of 
the  same  number  from  the  Congressional  Union. 
Miss  Zona  Gale,  a  delegate  to  the  convention,  who 
is  also  a  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union,  moved 
that  a  committee  from  each  organization  confer  in 
regard  to  working  together  for  the  passage  of  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  resolution  at  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  report  of  this  conference,  as  submitted  by 
the  secretary  to  the  convention,  is  as  follows: 

“In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  convention, 
upon  the  motion  of  Miss  Zona  Gale,  the  president 
of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciation  appointed  a  committee  of  five,  consisting  ot 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  of  New  York;  Mrs. 


Savage 

Medill  McCormick,  of  Illinois;  Mrs.  Stanley  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  of  Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk, 
of  Illinois,  and  Miss  Hannah  Patterson,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  from  the 
Congressional  Union,  to  consider  the  question  of  co¬ 
operation  in  congressional  action.  These  commit¬ 
tees  met  at  the  Hotel  Willard  on  Friday,  December 
17th.  Miss  Alice  Paul,  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Lewis,  Miss  Anne  Martin  and  Mrs.  Gilson 
Gardner  being  present  as  representatives  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union. 

“The  representatives  of  the  Congressional  Union 
made  two  suggestions: 

"L  That  the  Congressional  Union  should  affiliate 
with  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciaton. 

“2.  That  in  any  event  frequent  meetings  for  con¬ 
sultation  be  held  between  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  Congressional  Union  and  the  congressional 
committee  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Association,  in  order  to  secure  more  united 
action. 

“In  the  discussion  of  these  suggestions  it  devel¬ 
oped  that  at  this  time  the  Congressional  Union  has 
no  election  policy  and  that  its  future  election  policy 
must  depend  upon  future  political  situations.  The 
Congressional  Union  declares  itself  to  be  non¬ 
partisan,  according  to  its  constitution,  which  pledges 
its  members  to  support  suffrage  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  any  national  political  parties. 

“At  this  point  the  report  of  the  joint  conference 
ends. 

“The  committee  of  five  representing  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  recommends 
that  the  affiliation  of  the  Congressional  Union  with 
the  National  Association  shall  not  take  place  be¬ 
cause  it  was  made  quite  clear  to  the  committee  that 
the  Congressional  Union  does  not  denounce  nor 
pledge  itself  not  to  resume  what  we  term  its  anti¬ 
party  policy  and  what  they  designate  as  their  elec¬ 
tion  policy;  also  because  it  is  their  intention,  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  them,  to  organize  in  all  states  in  the 
union  for  congressional  work,  thus  duplicating  or¬ 
ganizations  already  existing. 

“Your  committee  further  recommends  that  the 
incoming  board  of  officers  shall  give  their  serious 
consideration  to  the  suggestion  that  conferences  be¬ 
tween  the  congressional  committee  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  the  leg¬ 
islative  committee  of  the  Congressional  Union  be 
arranged  with  a  view  to  securing  more  united  action 
in  the  lobby  work  in  Washington.” 

The  convention  adopted  this  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  accepted  the  recommendations.  Discus¬ 
sion  from  the  floor  served  to  re-emphasize  the  non¬ 
partisan  policy  of  the  National  Association  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  that  of  the  Union.  There  could  be 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  listened 
to  this  discussion  that  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
were  in  favor  of  working  for  suffrage  both  by  the 
state  and  the  Federal  route,  believing  them  to  be 
mutually  helpful  and  necessary  in  this  country. 

CAMPAIGN  CONFERENCES 

HE  raising  of  a  $50,000  budget  was  accomplished 
in  a  few  hours.  Never  before  has  the  National 
Association  had  such  a  financial  backing  as  that 
v\  ith  which  they  start  their  work  at  the  beginning 
of  this  new  year.  And  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
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liable  indication  of  the  breadth  and  extent  of  the 
work  which  is  being  mapped  out  for  the  coming 
year.  The  tentative  budget,  as  submitted  by  the 
treasurer,  allows  $15,000  for  the  finance  and  execu¬ 
tive  department,  an  equal  amount  for  press  and  pub¬ 
licity  and  a  well-equipped  research  department, 
$5,600  for  field  workers  and  $10,000  for  the  con¬ 
gressional  work.  The  generosity  of  this  year’s  four 
campaign  states  was  especially  marked  when  the 
budget  was  raised.  All  four  states  came  forward 
with  large  pledges  from  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals. 

One  of  the  most  important  sessions  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  that  which  dealt  with  the  campaigns 
of  the  past  year  and  with  the  outlook  for  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  coming  year.  Mrs.  Catt  presided  at 
this. conference,  the  general  subject  being  “The  Rev¬ 
elations  of  Recent  Campaigns.”  Mrs.  Frank  M. 
Roessing,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Hal- 
laday  Leonard,  of  Masachusetts,  discussed  the  con¬ 
structive  plan  for  campaigns,  and  brought  out  as 
they  did  so  the  salient  points  which  had  made  for 
strength  and  weakness  in  the  work  of  these  two 
states.  These  speeches  were  followed  by  those  of 
Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  Mrs.  Feickert,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  of  Ohio,  and  Mrs. 
Draper  Smith,  of  Nebraska,  who  took  as  their  topic 
“The  Need  and  Use  of  Campaign  Organization.” 

Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay  and  Miss  Hannah  Pat¬ 
terson, ,  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  points  on  “How  to 
Organize  for  a  Campaign,”  and  in  doing  so  were 
essentially  practical  and  far-seeing  in  their  sugges¬ 
tions.  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Mrs.  Catt  spoke  in  the  evening  on  the 
subject  of  “The  Production  and  Use  of  Campaign 
Literature,”  and  under  the  heading  of  “How  to 
Raise  Campaign  Funds,”  Mrs.  John  Davenport,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  Mina  Van  Winkle,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mrs. 
Maud  Wood  Park,  of  Massachusetts,  gave  sugges¬ 
tions,  which  were  taken  down  in  the  delegates’  note¬ 
books.  Mrs.  Teresa  A.  Crowley,  of  Massachusetts, 
dosed  the  conference  with  an  address  on  “Political 
Work.” 

The  reports  of  the  work  in  this  year’s  campaign 
states  came  on  Wednesday,  and  was  followed  on 
Thursday  by  the  report  of  the  situation  and  out¬ 
look  in  the  1916  campaign  states  of  Iowa,  which 
will  vote  first  on  the  suffrage  question,  as  it  comes 
up  at  a  special  election  in  June;  South  Dakota  and 
West  Virginia,  where  it  will  be  submitted  at  the 
regular  fall  elections. 

Another  conference  which  proved  of  the  utmost 
interest  and  importance  was  that  on  Press  Work 
and  Methods  of  Publicity,  at  which  Charles  T.  Halli- 
nan,  publicity  chairman  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  presided.  After  a  speech  by  Mr.  Hallinan,  in 
which  he  outlined  briefly  the  work  of  the  year  and 
made  suggestions  as  to  various  mechanical  devices 
for  facilitating  publicity  work,  Miss  Rose  Y'oung, 
press  chairman  of  New  York  during  the  past  year; 
Miss  Esther  Ogden,  who  has  been  close  to  the  press 
work  in  New  Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Norman  Whitehouse, 
an  authority  on  the  suffrage  stunt,  were  the  speak¬ 
ers.  Although  the  delegates  were  all  tired  after 
many  strenuous  sessions,  they  stayed  until  eleven 
o’clock  to  listen  to  the  speeches.  There  were  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  floor  and  much  discussion.  One  of 
the  women,  in  coming  away  from  the  conference, 
remarked:  “Suffragists  are  certainly  aroused  to  the 
value  of  good  publicity.  I  can  remember  that  even 
two  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
created  so  much  interest  in  this  part  of  the  work 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  is  the  newly 
awakened  sense  of  the  importance  of  press  and  pub¬ 
licity  work.” 


DR.  ANNA  HOWARD  SHAW 


HEARING  BEFORE  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE 

THE  Republican  National  Committee  called  its 
convention  during  the  first  days  of  the  National 
Suffrage  convention,  and  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  held  theirs  the  previous  week. 
This  made  it  possible  to  have  some  of  the  most 
prominent  suffrage  speakers  on  the  ground  to  ad¬ 
dress  these  two  conventions.  Each  committee  was 
asked  to  urge  that  a  plank  be  inserted  in  their  party 
platforms  endorsing  votes  for  women. 

During  convention  week  a  hearing  was  granted  to 
the  National  A.merican  Woman  Suffrage  Associa¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  woman  suffrage, 
of  which  Senator  Charles  S.  Thomas,  of  Colorado, 
is  chairman,  and  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House,  of  which  Edwin  Y.  Webb,  of  North 
Carolina,  is  chairman.  Those  who  represented  the 
National  Association  at  these  hearings  were:  Dr. 
Shaw,  who  introduced  as  the  other  speakers'  Mrs 
Pattie  Ruffner  Jacobs,  president  of  the  Alabama  Suf¬ 
frage  Association;  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell, 
president  of.  the  Massachusetts  Suffrage  Association; 
Miss  ^  Caroline  Ruutz-Rees,  of  Connecticut;  Mrs. 
Harriet  Stokes  ihompson,  of  Chicago,  principal  of 
the  Herbert  Spencer  school  in  that  "city  and  presi- 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Political  Equality  League; 
Mrs.  George  Bass,  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt.  Mrs.  Jacobs  presented  the  southern 
suffragists  point  of  view  in  a  telling  speech,  show- 
in5,.w*ly  rnanv  of  the  southern  women  were  now 
willing  to  work  for  a  Federal  amendment,  since  they 
have  taken  the  issue  of  woman  suffrage  to  their  state 
legislatures  and  been  defeated. 

Miss  Blackwell  reviewed  the  gains  made  by 
woman  suffrage  and  its  increasing  strength  in  Con¬ 
gress.  .  Miss  Ruutz-Rees  stressed  the  forty  years’ 
campaign  for  the  Federal  amendment  carried  on 
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by  the  National  Association  and  its  non-partisan 
attitude.  Miss  Thompson  presented  the  case  for 
woman  suffrage  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  work¬ 
ing  woman  and  urged  the  importance  of  giving  them 
a  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws  by  which  their 
labor  is  regulated.  Mrs.  Catt  contrasted  the  strug¬ 
gle  which  women  are  making  for  their  suffrage  with 
the  ease  with  which  it  was  accorded  to  the  men 
of  this  country. 

“Never  has  there  been  such  an  organized  demand 
for  the_  ballot  on  the  part  of  any  group  of  people,” 
she  said.  “Personally,  f  have  spent  twenty-five 
years  in  working  for  the  cause,  and  there  are  many 
women  who  have  been  in  the  ranks  longer.  There 
is  not  a  single  man  in  this  country,  or  any  other,  who 
has  devoted  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  to  working 
for  his  enfranchisement.” 

The  hearing  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  called  out  many  questions  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  committee,  of  whom  a  large  number 
are  opposed  to  woman  suffrage.  Walter  M. 
Chandler,  of  New  York,  who  is  an  avowed  suffra¬ 
gist,  began  the  questions  by  asking  Mrs.  Catt 
whether,  as  a  representative  from  New  York  State, 
he  should  vote  for  a  favorable  recommendation  of 
the  woman  suffrage  question  by  his  committee  when 
his  New  York  constituents  had  so  recently  de¬ 
feated  the  measure.  Mrs.  Catt  reminded  him  that 
in  so  doing  he  was  not  only  expressing  his  own 
convictions  as  to  the  justice  of  woman  suffrage,  but 
was  giving  his  support  to  an  issue  which  concerns 
all  the  non-suffrage  states,  and  not  New  York 
alone,  and  that  a  New  York  representative  should 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  submission  of  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  resolution  to  Congress,  and  of  the 
chance  to  refer  it  to  three-fourths  of  the  state  leg¬ 
islatures  for  their  vote. 

R.  S.  Whaley,  of  South  Carolina,  made  an  out¬ 
spoken  attack  on  the  suffragists.  When  Mrs.  Pattie 
Ruffner  Jacobs  gave  figures  concerning  the  hours 
which  women  were  allowed  to  work  in  his  and  other 
southern  states,  Mr.  Whaley  questioned  their 
veracity.  Mrs.  Jacobs  gave  the  1910  census  as  her 
authority.  “I  am  not  convinced  yet,”  remarked 
Mr.  Whaley.  Miss  Helen  Todd,  formerly  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Factory  Inspection  Commission  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  at  present  a  member  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Commission,  came  forward  to  corroborate 
Mrs.  Jacobs’  statement.  “I  don’t  believe  it  yet,” 
said  the  imperturbable  Mr.  Whaley,  but  refused  to 
give  any  authority  for  his  remarkable  skepticism. 
Mr.  Webb,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  remarked 
that  he  did  not  understand  why  the  suffragists  “came 
around  bothering”  them  every  year.  Although  many 
of  the  men  on  the  committee  were  most  respectful 
and  cordial  to  the  sneakers,  this  hearing  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
very  encouraging  or  enjoyable. 


TRIBUTES  TO  DR.  SHAW 

THE  one  big  mass  meeting  of  the  convention 
was  held  at  Poli’s  Theatre  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  December  19th.  Dr.  Shaw  presided  and 
introduced  as  the  other  speakers  Dr.  Katharine  B. 
Davis,  Honorable  Dudley  Field  Malone  and  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt. 

The  most  impressive  and  beautiful  ceremony  of 
convention  week  took  place  when  the  delegates  said 
farewell  to  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  as  the  acting 
president  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Association,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mrs.  Ray¬ 
mond  Brown,  made  her  honorary  president,  with 
an  office  in  the  headquarters  and  a  seat  and  a  vote 
on  the  Official  Board.  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  announced  a  $30,000 
annuity,  which  is  to  be  the  gift  of  the  Association 


to  Dr.  Shaw,  so  that  she  may  keep  on  working  and 
speaking  for  the  cause.  A  band,  which  was  seated 
in  the  back  of  the  hall,  opened  the  ceremony  with 
Scotch  airs,  appropriate  to  Dr.  Shaw’s  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  members  of  the  executive  board 
marched  in,  presenting  Dr.  Shaw  with  a  circlet  of 
golden  laurel  leaves  as  a  symbol  of  the  victories 
which  she  has  won  for  the  suffrage  cause  and  of  the 
devotion  which  suffragists  have  for  her.  Mrs.  James 
Lees  Laidlaw  placed  a  garland  of  flowers  about  her 
neck  as  a  symbol  of  the  love  which  binds  all  suffra¬ 
gists  to  her. 

The  delegates  rose  to  their  feet  and  Dr.  Shaw 
stood  knee-deep  in  the  flowers  which  they  threw. 

Dr.  Shaw  accepted  the  position  of  honorary  presi¬ 
dent  on  the  one  condition  that  she  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  on  with  her  active  work  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“On  that  condition,”  she  said,  “I  most  gratefully 
accept  it,  and  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  still 
serving  you.  Under  no  considerations  would  I  take 
the  position  merely  as  an  honor.  I  can  never  be 
honored  more  than  I  have  been  by  being  your  presi¬ 
dent,  by  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the  women  who  pre¬ 
ceded  me  and  by  being  succeeded  by  the  woman 
who  is  to-day  the  recognized  leader  of  our  move¬ 
ment.  For  more  than  twenty  years  Mrs.  Catt  and 
I  have  served  side  by  side;  we  have  both  done  the 
very  best  we  knew  how;  we  are  both  in  harness.  As 
we  have  pulled  together  in  the  past,  so  we  will 
continue  to  pull  together  in  the  future.”  She  looked 
around  her  at  the  flowers  which  had  been  thrown 
to  her  from  every  woman  in  the  audience,  and  said: 
“The  flowers  are  beautiful.  But  the  thing  which 
shall  keep  me  glad  all  my  days  is  the  love  which 
I  know  you  have  for  me.” 

Mrs.  Catt,  in  the  brief  speech  which  she  made 
when  she  was  presented  to  the  convention  by  Dr. 
Shaw,  urged  a  close  co-operation  between  the  mem¬ 
ber  associations  and  the  National  Board,  and  be¬ 
spoke  the  loyalty  and  help  of  the  women  through¬ 
out  the  country. 


CHINESE  WOMEN  FOR  MONARCHY 

DISPATCH  from  Pekin  states  that  Chinese 
women  have  entered  into  the  monarchical  move¬ 
ment  with  great  energy.  Miss  An  Shiangsun 
and  her  supporters  have  issued  the  following  mani¬ 
festo: 

"Since  the  Chou  An  Hui  made  its  appearance,  the 
cry  for  a  constitutional  monarchy  has  echoed  from 
‘the  lips  of  everybody’  and  the  whole  country  has 
responded  to  the  call.  According  to  the  constitutional 
compact,  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  is  vested  in 
the  people  of  the  whole  country.  ‘The  people  of  the 
whole  country’  naturally  means  the  people  of  both 
sexes.  Of  the  400,000,000  people  half  are  women.  If 
we  let  the  men  alone  promote  this  movement  not 
only  will  the  movement  be  incomplete  but  it  will 
seem  that  men  alone  are  entitled  to  rights  that  be¬ 
long  equally  to  women.  If  our  women  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  this  it  may  be  due  to  sheer 
ignorance ;  but  if  some  of  them  understand,  yet  re¬ 
main  inactive  and  indifferent  to  the  movement,  they 
will  be  guilty  of  neglecting  their  duty  to  the  country. 

“We  admit  that  the  intelligence  of  the  mass  of 
our  women  is  still  at  a  very  low  standard,  but  they 
have  the  same  interest  in  the  country  and  have  the 
the  same  desire  for  the  safety  of  their  person  and 
property  as  the  men.  Why  should  we  women  remain 
passive  without  raising  a  hand  to  support  the  move¬ 
ment?  Being  women,  we  are  of  frail  constitution  and 
limited  education,  yet  we  have  been  deeply  concerned 
with  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  country  and 
cannot  but  express  our  anxiety  for  its  welfare.  It  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  200,000,000  women  of  this 
country  will  awaken  to  the  importance  of  their  duty 
and  follow  the  lead  of  the  patriotic  men  by  petition¬ 
ing  the  Government  for  the  restoration  of  a  mon¬ 
archy.” 
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"WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  HOLLAND” 

A  Letter  from  Martina  G.  Kramers 


EVER  since  the  foundation  of  the  present  Con¬ 
stitution  in  Holland  in  1887,  an  agitation  has 
gone  on  for  electoral  reform;  for  the  Consti¬ 
tution  limited  the  franchise  to  men  who  had 
certain  qualifications  of  electoral  capacity  and  social 
standing,  to  be  defined  by  law.  At  first  the  agita¬ 
tion  was  conducted  by  men,  and  for  men  only.  It 
resulted  in  producing  in  1897  a  rather  democratic 
franchise  system,  which  has  now  brought  the  num¬ 
ber  of  electors  up  to  nearly  a  million.  Still,  five- 
fifteenths  of  the  men  over  twenty-five  years  old  are 
disqualified,  along  with  all  the  women.  The  latter 
have  always  conducted  their  own  agitation,  unaided 
by  any  political  party,  and  in  1894  they  formed  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  which  now  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  18,000. 

The  Reform  Movement 

From  1900-1908  the  national  movement  for  elec¬ 
toral  reform  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  political  parties,  trade  unions,  and  other 
societies,  which  stood  for  Adult  Suffrage,  to  obtain 
which  it  urged  a  revision  of  the  Constitution.  In 
1908  this  Committee  was  dissolved,  and  the  agitation 
was  henceforth  entrusted  to  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  in  collaboration  with  the  Trade  Unions’ 
League.  In  1911  the  Socialist  Party  collected  320,- 
000  signatures  for  a  petition  demanding  Adult  Suf¬ 
frage  of  the  Government,  and  in  1912,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  so-called 
“Red  Tuesday,”  there  had  nearly  been  conflicts  with 
the  police  in  the  Residence,  so  urgent  were  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  crowd. 

Government  Pledged  to  Woman  Suffrage 

_  The  present  Cabinet  is  the  outcome  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  1913,  and  thereby  is  under  an  engagement 
to  prepare  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  in  the  sense 
of  manhood  suffrage  and  the  abolition  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  disqualification  of  women.  To-day  (No¬ 
vember  1)  the  Government  has  introduced  the  Bill 
for  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  Article  80 
says,  in  part: 

“The  right  of  electing  the  Members  of  the  Second 
Chamber  is  conferred  upon  the  male  inhabitants, 
Dutch  subjects  or  recognized  as  such  by  law,  having 
accomplished  the  age  to  be  fixed  by  the  law,  which 
is  not  to  be  set  lower  than  twenty-three  years,  and 
upon  the  female  inhabitants  possessing  the  same 
qualifications,  in  so  far  as  the  law  will  enfranchise 
them  for  reasons  not  derived  from  their  economic 
standing.” 

This  means  a  real  step  forward  for  women,  since 
they  are  no  longer  disqualified,  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  even  requires  the  Electoral  Law  to  enfranchise 
women.  But  which  women?  And  why  does  the 
Bill  only  put  the  sexes  on  the  same  footing  as  to 
eligibility,  and  not  as  to  giving  them  votes?  These 
are  questions  which  the  Parliamentary  debates  will 
perhaps  solve.  It  will  then  also  appear  what  effect 
the  untiring  agitation  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  produced. 

Like  most  of  the  affiliated  Societies  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  the  Dutch  W.  S. 
A.  does  not  concern_  itself  with  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  the  voting  qualifications,  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  electors.  The  W.  S.  A.  keeps  out  of  the  class 
struggle,  which  it  leaves  to  the  Socialists.  It  limits 
its  action  to  the  demand  that  sex  should  be  no  dis¬ 
qualification,  and  accordingly  claims  a  limited  fran¬ 
chise  for  women  if  men  have  only  a  limited  fran¬ 


chise,  and  universal  suffrage  for  women  if  men  pos- 
sess  universal  suffrage.  The  latter  will  be  the  case 
in  Holland  when  the  Government  Bill  becomes  law. 
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Universal  Suffrage  Demanded 

Our  efforts  must  now  be  concentrated  on  getting 
the  present  Bill  carried,  with  the  addition  of  equal 
franchise  for  men  and  women.  Last  year,  in  the 
four  months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
which  put  an  end  to  every  activity,  the  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Association  had  collected  165,000  signatures 
to  a  petition  that  political  equality  of  men  and 


women  should  be  established  by  the  Constitution. 
The  Dutch  Cabinet  has  often  declared  its  willingness 
to  carry  out  “the  will  of  the  people,”  and  here  the 
people  has  clearly  manifested  its  will. 

So  now  the  claims  of  the  Socialist  and  the  Radical 
Parties  and  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Association  have 
united  in  the  same  demand:  Universal  Suffrage  for 
men  and  women,  to  be  established  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 


WOMEN  AND  THE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD 


rJ"  HE  Earl  of  Lytton,  writing  on  “The  Women  of 
the  Period,”  in  The  Common  Cause,  says: 

“Not  only  have  women  shown  a  readiness  for  service 
and  sacrifice  equal  to  that  of  men,  but,  thanks  to  that 
process  of  development  to  which  I  have  alluded 
(women  s  civic,  political  and  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tions),  they  have  also  shown  the  capacity  to  give  what 
is  asked  of  them.  The  new  type  is  found  to  be  suited 
to  the  age.  The  long  and  difficult  struggle  for  higher 
education  and  for  wider  opportunities  of  self-expression 
is  now  shown  to  have  been  but  a  preparation  for  the 
great  call  that  was  to  come  for  women’s  help;  the 
patient  battling  with  prejudice  and  misrepresentation 
has  but  helped  to  produce  the  courage,  the  energy,  and 
the  skill  with  which  the  call  has  everywhere  been 
answered.” 

FROM  AN  ANCIENT  ENEMY 

DREMIER  ASQUITH  has  learned  something  about 
women  since  the  Great  War,  judging  from  a  re¬ 
cent  speech  to  the  House  of  Parliament. 

“What  year  in  our  history  has  done  more  to  justify 
our  faith  in  the  manhood  and  the  womanhood  of  our 
people?”  he  asks.  “It  has  brought  us,  as  we  cannot  at 
this  moment  forget,  the  imperishable  story  of  the  last 
hours  of  Edith  Cavell  facing  a  worse  ordeal  than  the 
battlefield — the  moments  creeping  on  slowly  and  re¬ 
morselessly  and  death  already  swallowed  up  in  victory. 
She  has  taught  the  bravest  man  among  us  a  supreme 
lesson  of  courage.  Yes,  and  in  this  United  Kingdom, 
and  throughout  the  Dominions  of  the  Crown,  there  are 
thousands  of  such  women,  but  a  year  ago  we  did  not 
know  it.  We  have  great  traditions,  but  a  nation  can¬ 
not  exist  by  traditions  alone.  Thank  God,  we  have 
living  examples  of  all  the  qualities  which  have  built  up 
and  sustained  our  Empire.  Let  us  be  worthy  of  them, 
and  endure  to  the  end.” 

THE  KAISER’S  TRIBUTE 

rMPEROR  WILLIAM,  in  thanking  the  Grand 
Duchess  Louise  of  Baden,  for  an  etching  entitled 
“Silent  Heroism,”  portraying  peasant  women  tilling  the 
land  while  the  men  are  fighting  at  the  front,  sent 
her  the  following  telegram : 

“Your  appropriate  gift  has  just  been  received  and 
for  which  I  thank  you  heartily.  The  German  woman 
has  proved  herself  equal  to  the  limit  of  her  tasks ;  as 
pious,  strong,  and  confident  in  all  matters,  and  active 
in  following  the  example  set  by  Germany’s  wonderful 
Princesses.  May  God  bless  your  work. 

“WILHELM.” 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  BOMBAY 

THE  Governor  of  Bombay,  presiding  at  a  women’s 
meeting,  said  that:  “Women  have  shown  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  unexampled  in  the  history  of  India — - 
Europeans,  Hindus,  Moslems,  and  Parsees  combining 
in  a  great  Imperial  endeavour,  and  showing  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  organization,  enthusiastic  zeal,  and  a  business 
capacity  which  is  a  lesson  to  us  all.” 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu,  the  Indian 
woman  poet,  said  that  the  women  of  India  had 
risen  to  the  great  occasion,  and  that  one  result  of  the 
great  war  would  be  the  unification  of  the  womanhood 
of  the  world. 


Jus  Suffragii  points  out  that  Rudyard  Kipling,  the 
poet  of  the  Anti-Suffrage  movement,  has  lost  his 
cocksureness  that  “when  man  gathers  with  his  fellow 
brave  in  council  he  does  not  have  a  place  for  her.” 
After  visiting  Rheims  and  looking  into  the  faces  of 
the  women  who  have  had  to  endure  the  agony  of 
war,  he  wrote:  “You  are  inclined  to  think  that 
women  will  have  a  large  say  in  the  final  terms.  They 
have  earned  it  a  thousand  times.”  He  must  admit 
they  did  not  earn  it  by  being,  as  his  world-famous 
poem  glibly  asserts,  “more  deadly  than  the  male.” 

THE  -£EST 

THOUSANDS  of  dollars  have  been  collected  in 
England  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  national 
memorial  to  Edith  Cavell.  In  the  meantime,  George 
Bernard  Shaw  suggests  a  simple  and  permanent 
memorial  to  her  service. 

“There  is  a  way,”  he  says,  “in  which  we  can  pay 
our  debt  to  her  and  test  the  sincerity  of  her  loudest 
champions. 

“What  we  can  do  is  very  simple.  We  can  enfranchise 
her  sex  in  recognition  of  her  proof  of  its  valor.  A 
bill  might  gracefully  be  introduced  by  Mr.  McKenna 
in  the  Commons  and  Viscount  Gladstone  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

“If  the  proposal  is  received  in  dead  silence,  I  shall 
know  Edith  Cavell’s  sacrifice  has  been  rejected  by  her 
country.” 

VOTES  FOR  FRENCH  WOMEN 

IN  France,  M.  Urbain  Gohier,  a  leading  journalist, 

has  inaugurated  a  strong  campaign  for  woman  suf¬ 
frage  as  a  reward  for  war  service  on  the  part  of 
French  women.  He  writes: 

“Since  men  have  been  sent  to  the  army  the  women 
have  replaced  them  in  practically  every  occupation. 

“Frenchwomen  are  working  fourteen  hours  daily  in 
the  munitions  factories,  on  the  farms  and  in  public 
utilities.  They  then  go  home  to  care  for  their  children. 

“War  crosses  numbering  182,600  have  been  awarded 
to  the  men.  The  women  are  entitled  ta  just  as  many, 
but  what  they  really  want  to  save  them  from  the 
hospitals  and  the  sidewalks  is  the  vote.  In  that  way 
alone  can  the  sweated  female  labor,  which  has  in¬ 
creased  greatly  through  the  war,  be  abolished.” 

WOMEN  ENTER  JAPANESE  POLITICS 

T  HE  Literary  Digest,  for  October  23,  gives  the 
following : 

“Many  novel  features,  unknown  in  previous  elections, 
marked  the  recent  general  election  in  Japan.  .  .  . 

“The  most  interesting  and  significant  feature  of  this 
political  struggle  was  the  active  part  taken  by  the 
Japanese  women.  In  Tokyo,  in  particular,  wives, 
mothers,  and  sisters  of  certain  candidates  busied  them¬ 
selves  in  canvassing  the  constituencies.  .  .  . 

“This  new  factor  in  Japanese  politics  is  hailed  by 
Mrs.  Aki  Yosano,  editor  of  the  woman’s  department 
of  the  influential  Tokyo  monthly,  the  Taiyo,  as  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  social  life  of  Japan.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Yosano  is  jubilant  over  the  ‘unmistakable  sign 
of  the  awakening  of  our  sisters,  as  indicated  in  the 
recent  political  campaign.’  ” 
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THE  HUMORS  OF  PICKETING 


THE  old  bugaboo  of  rough  usage  which  women 
must  expect  at  the  polls  is  surely  laid  for  ever. 
At  least,  it  is  for  one  of  the  suffrage  pickets. 
Her  station  was  in  one  of  the  downtown  dis¬ 
tricts,  a  neighborhood  of  decayed  respectability, 
whose  voting  constituents  include  tenants  of  the 
twenty-five-cent  hotels.  She  was  cheerfully  greeted 
by  the  broad-faced  police  officer  on  duty  at  the 
polling  station  with  the  assurance  that  he  “was 
glad  to  see  you  come  on  and  relieve  that  other 
poor  thing!  She’s  been  on  duty  since  before  six 
in  the  mornin’,  an’  us  fellers  knows  what  that  does 
to  yer  feet.  You’ll  find  it,  too,  I’m  thinkin’.” 

There  were  men  with  little  white  badges  watch¬ 
ing  at  the  polls.  Maybe  they  were  “ward  heelers” 
or  some  other  dreadful  things  that  we  have  been 
assured  would  contaminate  our  womanly  dignity. 
But  nothing  could  have  been  more  courteous  than 
their  matter-of-fact  friendliness.  They  exchanged 
greetings  and  little  commonplaces  of  chit-chat  re¬ 
garding  the  clemency  of  the  weather,  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  already  cast  at  this  station,  as  they 
helped  the  picket  to  secure  her  placard  against  the 
assaults  of  the  wind,  or  passed  her  on  their  way  to 
“see  a  man”  at  the  corner,  where  the  swinging- 
door  shut  them  from  view. 

“If  any  of  them  boozers  from  the  lodgin’  houses 
annoys  you  any,  you  just  tell  me  an’  I’ll  fix  him. 
They  don’t  mean  no  harm,  poor  guys,  but  some  of 
’em’s  just  dumb.  They  don’t  know  what  they’re 
doin’  half  the  time.  But  they  don’t  mean  nothin’,” 
was  the  assurance  that  one  of  these  watchers  gave 
the  picket.  So  far,  however,  from  any  intentional 
insult  the  only  embarrassment  caused  by  a  “boozer” 
was  when  one  of  them,  swaying  considerably  and 
steadying  himself  against  the  picket,  offered  to 
“Lick  any  feller  as  says  a  word  agin  a  woman.  I’m 
a  ge’mlmun — I’ve  always  been  a  ge’mlmun,  and  a 
ge’mlmun  always  licks  a  feller  as  says  anything 
agin  a  woman!”  A  little  quiet  reassurance  from  the 
picket  that  assistance  was  not  needed  soon  induced 
the  stumbling  “ge’mlmun”  to  continue  his  walk 
toward  the  poll. 


EVEN  the  small  boys,  not  always  the  most  civ¬ 
ilized  members  of  the  community,  seemed  to 
realize  that  they  owed  it  to  themselves  to  ac¬ 
cept  with  open-minded  fairness  the  picket’s  right 
to  be  there.  They  would  examine  the  sample  bal¬ 
lots  she  displayed  with  curiosity  and  quite  readily 
enter  into  discussion  about  them. 

“I  don’t  hold  with  suffrage,”  one  of  them  de¬ 
clared  quite  seriously.  The  picket  assured  him 
that  he  would  never  be  called  to  vote  upon  it,  since 
it  would  be  an  accepted  fact  by  the  time  he  was 
of  age.  “I  guess  it  will,  the  way  things  is  goin’,” 
he  admitted  sorrowfully.  Then  he  and  his  friends 
addressed  themselves  to  a  mysterious  game,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  craps  and  marbles. 

Just  then,  as  though  it  had  been  skilfully  planned 
by  a  stage  manager,  along  came  one  of  those  pa¬ 
thetic  “little  mothers” —  a  child  who  claimed  ten 
years,  but  who  in  size  looked  barely  eight — bur¬ 
dened  by  a  tiny,  white-faced,  eczema-scarred  baby. 
She  planted  herself  beside  the  picket  and  soon  was 
pouring  out  her  homely  confidences.  A  Greek  by 
birth  she  was,  the  eldest  of  five  girls,  none  of  them 
•with  cheeks  as  red  as  her  own,  though  mamma 
treed  to  have  red  cheeks.  Mamma  was  worried 


about  the  baby,  because  she  was  growing  so  skinny. 
Mamma  was  working  to-day  and  papa — well,  yes, 
she  guessed  papa  was  voting.  The  picket  suggested 
milk  from  a  milk  station  for  the  baby  and  told  her 
where  she  could  get  it.  "I’ll  tell  my  mamma,”  she 
said.  “Now  I  must  find  my  little  sister.  Tell  me 
it  again,  teacher.”  And  off  she  trudged,  baby  on 
arm,  a  brave,  touching  little  figure,  murmuring 
aloud  over  and  over  again,  “Milk  station,  milk  sta¬ 
tion,  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  Dash  Street.”  Nor 
could  the  picket  refrain  from  appealing  to  some 
passing  voters,  glancing  from  the  child  to  the  crap- 
playing  boys,  to  “Give  her  as  good  a  chance  as  you 
give  them.  She’s  worth  it.” 


THE  only  discordant  note  was  voiced  by  a  little 
gray,  sharp-faced  man,  who,  as  he  passed, 
grunted  out:  “Why  don’t  you  go  home  and 
take  care  of  your  babies?”  To  which  the  picket 
responded:  “I  am  taking  care  of  them  now.  They 
are  grown  women  and  need  the  vote.”  The  answer 
seemed  to  please  the  bystanders,  for  it  called  forth 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  confidences  as  to  how 
they  had  voted  and  why. 

Among  others  who  spoke  was  a  colored  man — 
a  quiet,  respectable-looking  fellow,  coal  black,  who 
said,  “Lady,  I’d  like  to  tell  you  why  I’ve  voted  for 
the  women  to-day.  I’m  older  than  I  look.  I’m 
near  sixty  years  old,  and  I  can  remember  the  times 
down  in  the  South  when  us  negroes  seemed  all 
abandoned  and  degraded.  Just  after  the  war  I 
mean.  And  I  can  remember  white  women  cornin’ 
down  to  the  district  where  I  lived  and  herdin’  us 
into  schools  and  laborin’  among  us  to  raise  us  up. 
They  made  me  what  I  am,  a  respectable  man  what 
has  supported  hisself  and  raised  a  family  honest. 
An’  when  I  voted  for  the  women  to-day  I  felt  I 
was  just  payin’  a  debt.  That’s  what  I  was  doin’, 
payin’  a  debt.” 

All  the  reasons  given  were  not  so  logical  as  this 
one.  A  big,  burly  Irishman  there  was,  who  de¬ 
clared:  “I  know  women  is  better  than  men.  My 
wife’s  better  nor  me.  Every  time  I’ve  taken  her 
advice  I  have  been  right.  Every  time  I’ve  gone 
against  her  I’ve  been  wrong  and  found  it  out  sooner 
or  later.  She’s  been  better  to  me  than  I  have  to  her. 
I've  gone  on  a  bit  of  a  spree  now  and  again,  for 
I  make  good  money.  Maybe  she’s  given  me  the 
rough  side  of  her  tongue  for  it,  but  I  never  say  a 
word,  for  she’s  stood  by  me  and  pulled  me  through 
and  straightened  me  out,  and  it’s  she  as  was  the 
better  fitted  to  vote  at  those  times.” 


IJAVE  we  failed?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  even  if  we  did 
poll  only  four  votes  to  five.  Five  years  ago, 
I  undertake  to  say,  the  experience  of  the  picket 
would  have  been  very  different.  Mutual  respect  and 
understanding  are  no  small  achievement  and  will 
pave  the  road  to  victory.  The  broad-faced  police 
officer  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  “the  women 
bein’  here  has  knocked  all  the  rowdyism  away.  The 
polls  has  been  decenter  and  respectabler  than  I’ve 
ever  known  ’em.”  But  an  insurance  agent,  whose 
work  was  in  one  of  the  least  reputable  districts  in 
the  city,  commenting  on  the  lack  of  money  passed 
for  votes,  declared:  “It’s  too  bad!  This  used  to 
be  the  only  day  in  the  year  that  the  men  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  made  an  honest  wage.  The  rest  of  the  year 
they  let  their  wives  support  them!” 
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WITH  OUR  ALLIES— THE  ANTIS 


For  the  best  anti-suffrage  “pearl”  sent  to  this  office 
before  January  15th  we  will  give  a  year’s  subscription 
to  The  Woman  Voter.  The  Advisory  Committee  and 
The  Voter  editorial  staff  will  act  as  judges.  The  gems 
on  this  page  have  won  us  converts  where  suffrage 
arguments  fail. 

PRIZE  PEARL 

PREPAREDNESS 

" Women  are  endowed  by  nature  with  an  undying 
love  for  gay  uniforms,  brass  buttons  and  brass  bands. 
Grant  them  the  power  to  vote,  and  they  will  turn  this 
country  into  an  armed  camp.” 

— Eli  Applebaum  in  The  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

CHIVALROUS  THOUGHTS  ON  WOMEN 

By  Male  Anti-Suffragists. 

“Besides,  it  (Woman  Suffrage)  will  introduce  politi¬ 
cal  corruption  into  the  home  itself.  For  her  vote,  the 
woman  may  demand  a  new  dress  or  hat  from  her  hus¬ 
band — or  she  may  disfranchise  him,  practically,  in  a 
fit  of  spite  unless  she  gets  what  she  wants.” 

*  *  }JC  jfc 

“One  of  the  things  that  drag  young  girls  down  is 
their  association  with  other  girls  who  know  too  much 
evil.  They  are  invited  out,  without  chaperones,  and 
eventually  they  fall.  Women  in  politics  would  greatly 
magnify  this  menacing  condition,  introduce  the  element 
of  sex  corruption  to  our  present  suffrage,  and  multiply 
the  evils  which  even  men  are  seeking  to  minimize.” — 
Hon.  Frederick  Boyer,  in  The  Woman’s  Protest. 

“Surely  no  womanly  woman  would  want  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  government,  and  they  would  muddle 
things  most  beautifully  by  interfering,  as  they  usually 
do.  Yellow,  which  means  jealousy,  is  a  most  appropri¬ 
ate  color.” — "An  Old  Fashioned  American." 

“In  every  crisis  of  the  world  man  has  proved  his 
immense  superiority  over  woman  in  all  that  pertains  to 
government.  *  *  *  Woman  is  more  intolerant,  more 
superstitious,  more  fanatical  than  man — and  the  Lord 
knows  that  we  are  bad  enough!” — The  Reply. 

SOME  ANTI-SUFFRAGE  POETRY 

Published  in  The  Woman’s  Protest. 

Hot  Cross  Suffs, 

Hot  Cross  Suffs, 

Efforts  wasted  in  the  East, 

Cross,  hot  Suffs. 


Tom,  Tom,  the  Mormon’s  son, 

Saw  his  mother  vote  when  he  was  young. 
“When  I  grow  up  it  will  pay”  said  he, 
“To  teach  all  my  wives  to  vote  for  me.” 


Great  big  Miss  Suff, 

Who  has  not  talked  enough, 

Stood  up  on  a  soap-box  one  day; 
By  came  a  small  Anti, 

And  then  “oh,  instanti !” 

She  frightened  Miss  Suffrage  away. 


Sing  a  song  of  common  sense. 

We  know  the  reason  why 

New  Jersey,  Penn,  New  York  and  Mass 

Eschewed  the  Suffrage  pie ! 

When  all  the  votes  were  counted 
The  Suffs  began  to  sing— 

“The  liquor  interests,  vice  and  crime 
Are  those  who’ve  done  this  thing.” 


ARE  THERE  NO  NORMAL  WOMEN? 

“They  (the  anti-suffragists,  according  to  an  editorial 
in  the  Woman’s  Protest )  desire  to  be  represented  by 
capable,  normal  men — not  by  hysterical,  blind,  misled 
women  who  would  misrepresent  them.” 

TO  WHICH  GROUP  DO  YOU  BELONG? 

“The  majority  of  suffragists  are  women  who  come 
from  unhappy  homes,  or  who  are  themselves  discon¬ 
tented  or  disappointed  with  life;  or  women  who  have 
a  love  for  and  are  in  search  of  notoriety.” 

THE  EASIEST  WAY! 

“I  am  old-fashioned,  and  rather  glory  in  the  fact, 
if  it  means  that  I  can  continue  to  find  the  real  and  last¬ 
ing  pleasure  I  do  in  my  sheltered  home  life  and  the 
many  other  joys  that  come  my  way;  I  am  even  will¬ 
ing  to  acknowledge  myself  on  a  lower  mental  plane 
than  man  if  by  so  doing  I  could  continue  to  receive 
from  him  the  homage  and  protection  that  I  consider 
my  due.  HELEN  M’CALLUM.” 

“Woman  Suffrage  was  begotten  in  Utah  and  Idaho 
by  Mormonism,  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  Colorado  by 
Populism,  fostered  in  California  by  Socialism,  and  is 
being  pushed  into  Pennsylvania  homes  by  promoters 
of  Feminism,  assisted  by  purveyors  of  political  fads.” 

—  Card  distributed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Antis. 

According  to  Anti-Suffragists,  women  are  to  blame 
for  many,  many  things.  The  Woman’s  Protest  re¬ 
prints  an  article  of  Edwina  Babcock,  in  which  she 
severely  censures  women  for  “crowding  into  the  all 
too  narrow  highways  of  wage-earning”  with  these 
results : 

“The  lowering  of  men’s  wages. 

“The  deflation  of  men’s  ambitions. 

“The  disillusionment  of  men. 

“The  forsaking  of  the  responsiblities  of  men. 

“And,  as  the  nerveless  result  of  these  things,  the 
final  pushing  out  of  men  from  the  social  scheme.” 

“All  statesmen  of  the  present  day  realize  that  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  made  a  fundamental  mistake  in  en¬ 
franchising  the  negro;  the  men  of  Nebraska  will  make 
as  great  a  mistake  if  they  give  the  ballot  to  women.” 
—Nebraska  Men’s  Association  Opposed  to  Woman 
Suffrage. 

AN  ANTI  BOOMERANG 

IN  discussing  the  recent  election  editorially,  The 
*  New  Republic  says :  “As  an  immediate  issue 
woman  suffrage  is  temporarily  dismissed,  but  a  closed 
election  should  not  mean  a  closed  mind.  At  the  last 
minute  in  New  York  the  anti-suffragists  produced  Mrs. 
Anna  Steese  Richardson  of  Colorado,  to  argue  against 
votes  for  women,  but  Mrs.  Richardson  made  too  valu¬ 
able  a  point  against  her  own  side  to  be  forgotten  now. 
When  she  began  voting,  Mrs.  Richardson  confesses, 
she  made  serious  mistakes.  We  meant  to  purify  politics, 
but  we  did  not  know  how.  *  *  *  Dishonest?  Mis¬ 
use  of  my  voting  privilege?  Not  at  all,  as  I  looked  at 
it  then,  in  my  inexperience  and  irresponsibility.  To¬ 
day,  yes,  because  I  understand  the  power  of  the  ballot 
for  good  and  evil,  because  years  develop  the  sense  of 
responsibility.  And  thousands  of  women,  given  the 
ballot  in  New  York  now,  will  use  it  to  no  higher  ends, 
until  they  have  been  educated  either  by  the  press  or  by 
bitter  experience  in  political  economy  and  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  ballot’s  power.’  A  more  telling  argument 
for  the  use  of  the  ballot  by  the  women  has  never  been 
put  forward.  We  have  Mrs.  Richardson’s  word  for  it 
that  suffrage  taught  her  citizenship.  And  yet  she 
worked  to  shut  New  York  women  from  the  experjg 
ence  of  which  she  boasts.” 
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COLORADO  CITIZENS  AND  THE  LAW 

Edith  M.  Thomas 


THE  success  of  woman  suffrage  in  Colorado 
has  been  of  a  quiet,  unostentatious  sort.  For 
this  reason,  many  people,  among  them  Colo¬ 
radoans,  even  women,  sometimes  glibly  assert 
that  suffrage  has  done  us  no  good. 

I  was  born  in  Colorado  and  have  lived  here  all 
my  life.  It  is  only  in  recent  years,  however,  and 
through  association  with  certain  women,  interested 
in  the  political  field,  that  I  came  to  know  how  many 
of  the  laws  under  which  we  are  so  comfortably  liv¬ 
ing  are  laws  which  were  planned,  worked  for  and 
gained  by  the  untiring  and  unselfish  efforts  of  a 
small  body  of  women,  who  gave  their  entire  time 
to  this  thankless  task  and  asked  no  glory  in  return. 

The  first  experience  of  women  in  this  line  is  of 
interest,  because  it  is  typical,  and  proves  that  since 
having  the  ballot  the  women  of  Colorado  have  not 
been  idle.  The  law  to  which  they  first  turned  their 
efforts  was  one  to  make  the  wife  the  equal  guardian 
of  her  child. 

Before  the  suffrage  was  accorded  to  our  women, 
the  law  in  this  State,  as  in  that  of  almost  every  other 
state  and  country,  declared  the  husband  the  abso¬ 
lute  guardian  of  the  child,  or,  as  they  say  in  England, 
“A  woman  is  not  the  mother  of  her  own  child. ’* 
There  had  come  to  Colorado  a  man,  his  wife  and 
two  children.  A  third  was  expected,  but  before  it 
was  born  the  father  died.  Upon  opening  his  will 
it  was  found  that  he  had  willed  most  of  his  prop¬ 
erty,  his  two  children  and  his  unborn  babe  to 
his  brother.  In  grief  and  consternation  the  woman 
appealed  to  the  courts  for  relief,  only  to  find  that 
the  law  upheld  her  husband  and  that,  much  as  the 
court  sympathized  with  her,  nothing  could  be  done 
to  change  the  situation. 

The  strange  case  of  this  woman  had  come  to  the 
notice  of  Mrs.  Decker,  then  Mrs.  Sarah  Platt,  and 
her  coterie  of  friends,  who,  through  their  Woman’s 
Club,  had  always  been  interested  in  welfare  work. 
Although  they  had  not  yet  the  ballot,  they  decided 
to  change  the  law.  They  sought  out  a  legislator, 
and  by  “silent  influence”  persuaded  him  to  make  the 
change  they  wished  in  the  legislation  of  Colorado. 
After  a  long  delay,  he  reluctantly  produced  a  draft 
of  the  proposed  bill. 

The  women  proceeded  to  study  its  contents,  and 
amid  the  “wherefores,”  “aforesaids,”  and  other  be¬ 
wildering  legal  phrases,  they  discovered  that  much 
of  the  objectionable  part  of  the  old  law  was  implied 
under  the  proposed  change. 

When  the  legislator  was  accused  of  this  fact,  he 
sheepishly  confessed,  and  announced  that  he  would 
wash  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair.  The  women 
then  sent  to  every  state  (at  that  time,  I  believe, 
there  were  three)  where  an  equal  guardianship  law 
existed.  After  careful  study  and  consultation  with 
lawyers,  they  compiled  the  kind  of  bill  they  wanted 
for  Colorado.  This  they  had  introduced  into  the 
next  legislature. 

In  the  meantime,  woman  suffrage  had  been 
granted.  On  the  day  when  the  equal  guardianship 
law  was  to  be  voted  upon,  an  interested  audience 
of  women  filled  the  galleries,  and  each  of  these 
women  was  now  a  voter,  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  at  the  polls. 

While  debating  the  bill  one  legislator  rose  to 
object,  saying  he  felt  it  was  wrong  to  change  the 
law,  because  if  a  man  died  his  widow  might  marry 
again,  and  that,  because  of  such  possibilities,  a  man 


should  be  enabled  to  arrange  to  keep  his  children 
with  his  own  people  if  he  wished  to.  The  legislator 
having  charge  of  the  bill  made  the  observation  that 
men  sometimes  married  a  second  time,  and  that  if 
that  was  to  be  the  point  in  question,  why  should  not 
the  woman  also,  in  such  a  contingency,  be  allowed 
to  will  the  children  to  her  family,  if  she  so  desired. 
No  answer  was  returned,  and  within  thirty  minutes 
the  women  of  Colorado  had  on  their  statute  books 
a  law  which  it  had  taken  the  women  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  fifty  years  to  obtain. 


THIS  happened  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  From 
that  day  to  this,  however,  certain  women  have 
devoted  themselves  to  laws  relating  to  the  home, 
health,  women  and  children,  and  despite  the  com¬ 
plicated,  man-made  political  machinery  with  which 
they  have  had  to  work,  in  less  than  a  generation 
they  have,  besides  obtaining  many  laws  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  community  at  large,  made  the  woman  and 
child  absolutely  equal  before  the  law  in  Colorado. 

Many  unfair  charges  against  Colorado  have  been 
made  in  the  name  of  woman  suffrage,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  these  charges  apply,  sometimes,  tenfold  to 
the  male  suffrage  States.  Most  of  these  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  classed  as  defects  of  popular  government, 
for  their  root  can  be  found  in  the  misfortune  that 
“everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business,”  an 
adage  far  older  than  woman  suffrage.  As  many  men 
neglect  to  vote  as  women,  if  not  more,  and  it  is 
mostly  in  the  leisure  class  that  this  indifference  ob¬ 
tains.  “A  bad  day  means  a  Democratic  victory,” 
was  a  saying  of  our  grandmother’s  day,  and  they, 
dear  souls,  were  referring  to  the  "men  folks”  when 
they  used  it. 

Because  of  the  clumsy  and  complicated  machinery 
of  our  governments,  all  changes  or  work  must  be 
slow  and  tedious.  I  have  always  felt  that  advocates 
of  woman  suffrage  have  done  the  cause  much  harm 
by  being  too  extravagant  in  their  claims  for  its 
immediate  success  after  enactment.  Women  in  other 
States  will  have  to  work  with  the  tools  at  hand  as 
we  did,  and  when  failing,  it  will  take  a  long  time 
to  fashion  better  tools. 

This  over-enthusiasm  gives  anti-suffragists  good 
reason  to  cry,  “The  millenium  will  not  come;  look 
at  Colorado!”  They  do  not,  however,  look  deeply 
enough,  for  if  they  did,  they  would  find  much  that 
is  to  the  credit  of  womanhood.  By  patient  effort, 
both  the  good  men  and  women  of  Colorado  have 
together  worked  against  all  obstacles,  until  she  to¬ 
day  stands  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  States  in 
the  Union,  in  spite  of  slap-dash  assertions  to  the 
contrary. 


WOMEN  ARCHITECTS  WIN 

\A7  OMEN  architects,  if  a  post-card  poll  of  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  League  holds 
good,  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  League  on  equal 
terms  with  men.  Architects,  painters  and  sculptors 
are  eligible  for  membership.  From  the  first,  women 
have  shown  their  work  at  League  exhibitions,  and 
recently  members  of  the  League  have  carried  on  an 
,  agitation  for  their  admission.  It  is  probable  that 
i  1  i  t“e  sentiment  of  the  poll,  showing  that  three-fourths 
.  of  the  members  were  favorable,  will  soon  be  incor- 
u  'porated  into  the  constitution. 
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NOW  when  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  the 
local  campaign  for  suffrage  have  been  mo¬ 
mentarily  quieted,  it  becomes  possible  to  re¬ 
flect  dispassionately  upon  elements  in  the 
anti-suffrage  line-up  that  appeared  exasperatingly 
inexplicable  while  the  fight  was  on.  There  was 
never  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  rationality  of  the 
machine  politician’s  opposition  to  woman  suffrage. 
His  power,  and  consequently  his  living,  was  threat¬ 
ened.  There  may  be  a  place  for  bosses  under  the 
new  regime,  but  women’s  suffrage  will  involve  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  art  of  bossism.  Few 
of  the  old  bosses  will  be  able  to  make  the  read¬ 
justment.  It  is  equally  natural  that  interests  which 
have  looked  to  the  bosses  to  defend  them  against 
the  popular  will  should  oppose  any  change  that 
might  even  temporarily  unlock  the  grip  of  bossism. 
It  is  further  natural  that  certain  timorous  souls  pos¬ 
sessed  of  large  property  legitimately  invested 
should  consider  themselves  secure  only  when  the 
“mob”  is  managed  and  controlled,  and  should  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  management  and  control  of  the  mob 
might  be  more  difficult  under  conditions  of  universal 
suffrage.  These  and  many  other  classes  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
the  polls.  Their  action  is  so  natural  as  to  seem 
in  a  measure  justifiable. 

But  what  of  the  flying  column  of  “best  women” 
that  supports  the  flanks  of  the  array  of  political 
bosses,  corporation  lawyers,  distillers  and  brewers, 
new-made  aristocrats  and  would-be  oligarchs? 
What  vested  interests  of  the  “best  women”  are 
threatened  that  they  should  go  up  and  down  the 
country,  dilating  upon  the  constitutional  weaknesses 
of  the  feminine  organism  and  the  limitations  of  the 
feminine  mind?  “Best  women”  they  are  styled  by 
the  men  whose  political  purposes  they  subserve. 
Let  us  forget  the  silly  attempts  of  these  men  to 
draw  comparisons  between  women  of  different  po¬ 
litical  camps  and  different  social  classes,  and  express 
the  conviction-  that  it  is  not  possible  to  overrate  the 
moral  value  of  many  of  the  women  opposing  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage.  Among  these  women,  as  among 
the  suffragists,  there  are  many  who  possess  in  the 
highest  degree  the  qualities  of  devotion,  sincerity, 
modesty,  courage;  and  what  better  thing  is  there 
in  the  world  than  a  woman  possessing  such  qualities? 
They  have  taken  their  stand  against  woman  suffrage 
on  what  they  conceive  to  be  purely  disinterested 
grounds.  But  in  matters  political,  apparent  disin¬ 
terestedness  is  likely  to  cloak  interests  so  intensely 
personal  that  they  merge  in  consciousness  with  the 
ideal  of  the  public  good.  The  spectre  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  woman  revolts  the  anti-suffragist.  She  knows 
that  there  must  be  reasons  for  this  antipathy,  and 
she  turns  with  the  fullest  confidence  to  the  men 
upon  whose  judgment  she  has  been  accustomed  to 
depend,  and  arms  herself  with  their  political  clap¬ 
trap.  But  the  biological  and  sociological  arguments 
against  suffrage  would  not  suffice  to  drag  a  woman 
of  the  anti-suffragist  type  upon  the  public  platform. 
It  is  a  very  vital  vested  interest,  well  sunk  into  sub- 
consciousness,  that  explains  her  fervor. 

THE  living  of  the  leisure-class  woman  in  an  or¬ 
ganized  society  is  based  upon  one  of  the  most 
difficult  techniques  in  the  world.  It  is  possible 
to  incorporate  in  printed  manuals  all  the  details 


that  make  up  the  technique  of  surgery,  engineering, 
architecture.  An  intelligent  youth  who  has  never 
had  the  least  connection  with  them  may  none  the 
less  acquire  them,  and  may  even  gain  pre-eminence 
in  them  before  middle  age.  The  technique  of  leisure- 
class  ladyship  cannot  be  transmitted  through  writ¬ 
ten  manuals  or  formal  instruction.  Anyone  can  de¬ 
tect  the  counterfeit  of  the  commercial  finishing 
school  and  the  etiquette  book.  It  is  impossible  to 
produce  a  philosopher  of  Hindoo  subtlety  unless  you 
begin  with  the  child  of  seven.  Similarly,  technical 
instruction  for  the  position  of  lady  of  leisure  must 
begin  in  childhood,  and  must  be  carried  on  unremit¬ 
tingly  through  the  formative  years.  Nor  does  it 
end  there.  Perfection  is  seldom  attained  before  mid¬ 
dle  age,  and  much  weeding  out  has  to  be  effected  in 
the  process.  What  is  won  in  the  end  is  an  art  so 
complete  as  to  be  nature.  The  leisure-class  “best 
woman”  is  in  position  to  meet  every  legitimate  de¬ 
mand,  so  long  as  the  social  status  quo  is  maintained. 

What  woman  suffrage  threatens  is  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  a  new  element  in  the  art  of  being  a  ladv 
of  the  leisure  class.  Political  intelligence  will  have 
to  have  its  place  along  with  the  moral  qualities  and 
the  social  graces.  And  therewith  are  opened  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  new  grading  of  persons  in  the  scale  of 
social  valuation.  Those  who  were  first  under  the 
old  order  may  drop  to  second  or  third  rank  under 
the  new.  Those  who  held  an  inferior  position  when 
women  won  approval  through  political  ineptitude 
may  gain  first  place  through  adaptability  to  the  new 
state  of  things.  The  courtly  old  gentleman  will  as¬ 
sure  the  bewildered  ladies  of  his  social  circle  that 
their  pre-eminence  will  remain  unchallenged,  even 
if  they  persist  in  remaining  aloof  from  the  new  po¬ 
litical  current.  They  know  that  this  is  not  true. 
No  new  element  can  be  introduced  into  any  art  with¬ 
out  challenging  the  pre-eminence  of  those  artists 
who  are  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  it.  Admit 
women  to  participation  in  politics,  and  the  whole  art 
of  being  a  woman  will  have  to  be  made  over.  Not 
radically,  nor  suddenly,  but  little  by  little  the  so¬ 
cial  influence  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  read¬ 
justment  will  decline,  and  that  of  the  more  adapta¬ 
ble  will  increase.  The  gains  will  accrue  especially 
to  the  younger  women  and  to  those  who  have  never 
acquired  the  old  art.  The  losses  will  fall  to  the 
women  who  have  invested  all  their  energies  in  at¬ 
taining  social  perfection.  It  is  a  vested  interest  of 
vast  importance  to  them,  and  they  are  justified  in 
defending  the  interest,  just  as  the  political  boss  and 
the  business  grafter  are  justified  in  defending  theirs. 

AN  analogy  will  make  clearer  the  moral  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  “best  women”  anti-suffragists.  Let 
us  suppose,  what  is  not  unthinkable,  that  a  po¬ 
litical  reform  otherwise  unobjectionable  threatens  a 
revaluation  of  the  elements  by  which  men  grade 
themselves.  Just  now  the  qualities  that  count  most 
in  the  valuation  of  men  appear  to  be  efficiency,  in¬ 
tegrity  and  independence,  with  the  social  graces 
rather  far  down  in  the  scale.  The  desirability  of 
the  social  graces  we  acknowledge,  but  if  we  do  not 
possess  them,  why,  “A  man’s  a  man,  for  a’  that." 
Our  political  reform,  let  us  say,  will  have  as  a  logical 
concomitant  a  much  greater  emphasis  upon  the  so¬ 
cial  graces.  Some  of  us  will  be  able  to  make  the 
readjustment,  but  many  will  not.  A  re-ranking  will, 
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A  KINDLY  HELP  FOR  FAILING  STRENGTH 

TOMORROW  and  tomorrow  .  .  .  the  tide  of  years  sets 
in  and  the  autumn  of  life  has  come.  Energy  has 
become  enfeebled,  the  blood  thins,  resistance  is 
shaken  and  the  digestive  processes  weaken — weary 
days  give  way  to  sleepless  nights. 

Then  will  Sanatogen  help!  Not  to  replace  the  common 
articles  of  diet,  but  to  make  them  give  maximum  nutriment. 

Not  as  a  substitute  for  medical  treatment,  or  to  give 
temporary  stimulation,  but  to  aid  the  nervous  system  in  its 
direct  control  over  the  digestive  processes,  to  enrich  the 
blood,  and  to  promote  restful  slumber. 

For  Sanatogen  is  the  natural  way.  It  is  a  chemical  union 
of  purest  albumen  of  milk  and  an  organic  phosphorus 
preparation,  thus  supplying  in  most  easily  digestive  form 
the  best  upbuilding  elements  and  giving  the  starved  cells 
organic  phosphorus,  that  most  vital  food,  “in  such  a  form," 
as  Dr.  Saleeby  says,  “that  the  nervous  system  can  actually 
take  hold  of  it.” 

John  Burroughs,  venerable  naturalist  and  author — 78 
years  young — has  written: 

“Sanatogen  did  me  much  good — it  gave  me 
strength,  steadied  my  nerves  and  greatly  improved 
my  sleep.  It  comes  the  nearest  to  being  a  remedy 
for  old  age  that  I  have  yet  struck.” 

And  as  over  21,000  physicians  have  themselves  written  in 
praise  of  what  they  have  seen  Sanatogen  do  in  daily  prac¬ 
tice,  you  may  indeed  be  sure  that  the  reputation  of  Sanato¬ 
gen  is  founded  on  truth  and  tangible  results. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists 
everywhere,  in  sizes  from  $1.00  up. 

Grand  Prize,  International  Congress  of  Medicine,  London.  1913 

SANATOGEN 

ENDORSED  BY  OVER  21,000  PHYSICIANS 

C  J  for  Elbert  Hubbard’s  new  book — “Health  in  the  Making.”  Written  in  his  attractive 
DcnU  manner  and  filled  with  his  shrewd  philosophy,  together  with  capital  advice  on  Sanato¬ 
gen,  health  and  contentment.  It  is  FREE.  Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to  address  THE  BAUER 
CHEMICAL.  CO.,  27L  Irving  Place,  New  York. 
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therefore,  be  inevitable.  Like  the  anti-suffragists, 
those  of  us  who  feel  that  we  cannot  make  the  re¬ 
adjustment  will  feed  one  another’s  fears  until  they 
attain  quite  fantastic  proportions.  In  our  excited 
imagination  it  will  appear  that  under  the  new  regime 
the  successful  man  will  be  one  who  appears  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  velvet  coat  and  knee  breeches,  silken  hose 
and  silver-buckled  slippers.  We  are  no  longer  to 
bestow  our  admiration  upon  men  who  can  make 
or  break  a  railway,  wrest  reluctant  secrets  from  na¬ 
ture,  bring  order  into  social  chaos.  These  things 
we  shall  still  regard  as  good,  but  the  men  to  whom 
we  are  to  give  our  lasting  loyalty  will  be  those  who 
have  taste  in  perfumes  and  colors,  whose  small  talk 
flows  in  modulated  tones,  whose  smiling  and  bowing 
and  dancing  have  attained  to  perfection.  The  best 
of  us  would  not  be  enthusiastic  over  such  a  prospect 
of  change.  We  are  satisfied  with  our  ranking  in 
our  present  ungainliness.  If  we  could  be  born  again, 
we  might  learn  all  those  tricks.  But  we  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  do  it  in  this  life.  Accordingly  it  behooves  us 
to  fight  the  change. 

Indeed,  press  the  analogy  further.  What  kind  of 
men  would  support  a  movement  carrying  in  its  train 
the  aesthetizing  of  the  human  male?  Probably  as 
good  men  as  ever  were.  But  we,  in  our  justifiable 
horror  of  a  change  that  would  knock  down  the 
value  attached  to  ourselves,  would  refuse  to  see 
this.  We  should  be  certain  that  the  men  who  fa¬ 
vored  the  change  were  fundamentally  effeminate. 
We  should  further  be  suspicious  of  the  morals  of  the 
men  who  wanted  to  dandify  the  sex.  The  Don 
Juans,  we  should  assert,  would  be  sure  to  drift 
toward  the  .party.  Philosophy  may  assure  us  that 
the  virtues  in  which  men  pride  themselves  are  quite 
too  solidly  established  to  be  abrogated  by  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  attire  or  manners.  But  we,  individuals  too 
old  for  readjustment,  know  that  our  personal  for¬ 


tunes  would  be  impaired  by  even  the  least  change 
in  this  direction.  Therefore,  we  should  fight  it;  and 
in  so  doing  we  should  have  a  right  to  the  respect 
due  those  who  defend  their  legitimate  private  inter¬ 
ests  valiantly  even  against  the  superior  claims  of 
social  progress.  Just  so  the  admirable  anti-suffragist 
has  a  right  to  respectful  sympathy.  She  is  not,  as 
she  sometimes  appears,  the  dupe  of  vested  interests 
with  which  she  has  nothing  in  common.  She  is  a 
valiant  human  being,  fighting  with  whatever  weap¬ 
ons  come  to  her  hand  against  tendencies  that 
threaten  to  impair  the  capital  whence  she  derives 
her  living  and  her  power.  TH.  EBY. 

THE  SELFISH  CREATURES 

(  In  this  age  of  discontent,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
girls,  who  have  no  necessity  to  support  themselves,  leave 
home  m  order  to  win  pin  money.” — Anti-Suffrage  leaf¬ 
let.  Apply  to  G.  D.  M.,  Albany.)  ' 

I  STOPPED  to  ask  a  scrub  woman  : 

4  Why  labor  like  a  man? 

You  cannot  feed  your  children?  Well, 

There  must  be  some  one  can.” 

She  said :  “I  merely  work  because 
I  need  a  feather  fan.” 

I  went  to  a  steam  laundry, 

And  asked  with  smile  polite : 

‘Ladies,  why  will  you  work  so  late?” 

They  said:  “We  think  it  right 

To  buy  our  opera  cloaks  ourselves, 

And  so  we  work  at  night.” 

Observe  how  nagging  women  are: 

Their  work  is  just  a  feint 

To  make  Man  feel  inadequate, 

And  selfish — which  he  ain’t. 

True  womanhood  would  rather  starve, 

And  starve  without  complaint! 

Alice  Duer  Miller. 
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City,  Borough  and  District  Conventions 

The  City  Committee  hereby  notifies  the  members  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
of  the  time  and  place  of  the  January  Conventions 


ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT  CONVENTIONS 

January  11,  1916 


MANHATTAN 

1st.  A.  D.,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Pennefather,  40  Dom¬ 
inick  Street  . 8  P.  M. 

2nd  A.  D.,  Mrs.  Spivack.  253  East  Broadway.  8  P.  M. 

3rd  A.  D.,  Mrs.  W.  Norman  Guthrie,  St. 

Mark’s  Rectory,  234  East  11th 
Street  . 3.30  P.  M. 

4th  A.  D.,  Dr.  Rosamond  German,  271  E. 

Broadway  . 4  P.  M. 

5th  A.  D.,  Mrs.  V.  Simkhovitch,  26  Jones  St. 8. 30  P.  M. 

6th  A.  D.,  Mrs.  Esther  Lerner,  380  E.  8th  St.. 8  P.  M. 

7th  A.  D.,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Corbett,  443  W.  21st  St. 8  P.  M. 

8th  A.  D.,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Petluck,  55  Delancey  St. 8  P.  M. 

9th  A.  D.,  Mrs.  John  Zimmerman,  534  Ninth 

Ave . 8  P.  M. 

10th  4.  D.,  Miss  Minnie  Voloshen,  141  2nd  Ave.8.15  P.  M. 

11th  A.  D.,  Hartley  House,  413  W.  46th  St.. 8. 15  P.  M. 

12th  A.  D.,  Friend’s  Seminary,  226  E.  16th  St.  8  P.  M. 

13th  A.  D.,  Miss  A.  O'Reilly,  411  W.  57th  St., 

Hotel'  La.  Grange . 8  P.  M. 

14th  A.  D.,  48  E.  34th  St . 8  P.  M. 

15th  A.  D..  Leslie  Hall,  83rd  St.  &  Broadway 

(polls  close  5.30) . 4  P.  M. 

16th  A.  D.,  Mrs.  M.  Johnsone,  240  E  50th  St.. 8  P.  M. 

17th  A.  D.,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Morton  224  Riverside  Dr.  4  P.  M. 

18th  A.  D.,  Mrs.  Cukor,  222  E.  68th  St . 8  P.  M. 

19th  A.  D.,  Headquarters,  316  W.  108th  St . 8  P.  M. 

20th  A.  D.,  Miss  Flynn,  149  E.  81st  St . 8  P.  M. 

21st  A.  D.,  Progressive  Club  rooms,  550  W. 

140th  St . 8  P.  M. 

22nd  A.  D.,  Social  Center,  on  83rd  St.  bet.  1st 

Ave  and  Ave.  “A” . 8.30  P.  M. 

23rd  A.  D.,  Democratic  Club  room,  181st  St. 

and  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  (over 
Riker’s  store)  . 8.15  P.  M. 

24th  A.  D.,  Union  Settlement,  231  E  104  th  St.  8  P.  M. 

25th  A.  D.,  Miss  Stebbins,  33  W.  9th  St . 8  P.  M. 

26th  A.  D.,  Miss  Bessie  Stolzenberg,  4  E.  107th 

Street  . 8  P.  M. 

27th  A.  D.,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wright,  126  E.  34th  St..  8  P.  M. 

28th  A.  D.,  Mrs.  Mondelli,  216  E.  108th  St . 8  P.  M. 

29th  A.  D.,  Mrs.  George  Place,  480  Park  Ave..  3  P.  M. 

30th  A.  D.,  329  E.  118th  St.,  Mrs.  McCusker...8  P.  M. 

31st  A.  D.,  Mrs.  George  Mayer,  35  Mt.  Morris 

Park  West  . 8  P.  M. 


BRONX 

30th  A.  D.,  Mrs.  Edna  Kopp,  187  Alexander 

Ave . 8  P.  M. 

32nd  A.  D.,  Miss  Ida  Stadie,  270  Willis  Ave... 8  P.  M. 

33rd  A.  D.,  Miss  Julia  A.  Gainly,  3210  Third 

Ave . 3  P.  M. 

34th  A.  D.,  2038  Mapes  Ave  (cor.  E.  179th 

St.)  . 8.30  P.  M. 


QUEENS 

1st  A.  D.,  169  12th  St.,  Long  Island  City . 8  P.  M. 

2nd  A.  D.,  Miss  E.  Curry,  114  6th  St.,  Elm¬ 


hurst  . 3.30  P.  M. 

3rd  A.  D.,  8  North  Atlantic  Ave.,  Arverne...3  P.  M. 
4th  A.  D.,  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  106  Locust  St., 

Flushing  . 3  P.  M. 


RICHMOND 

1st  A.  D.,  115  Davis  Ave.,  West  New  Brighton. 3  P.  M. 

BOROUGH  CONVENTIONS  AND 
ELECTION  OF  BOROUGH  OFFICERS 
January  18,  1916 


MANHATTAN— 48  E.  34th  St . 8  P.  M. 

BROOKLYN — Grant  Hall,  489  Washington  Ave . 8  P.  M. 

BRONX— 406  E.  149th  St . 2.30  P.  M. 

QUEENS — Masonic  Temple,  Union  Ave., 

T m  o  |  />o  9  p  "MT 

RICHMOND— 115  Davis  '  Ave’.,'  West  New 

Brighton  . 8  P.  M. 


CITY  COMMITTEE 


BROOKLYN 


1st  A.  D.,  136  Joralemon  St . 8  P.  M. 

2nd  A.  D.,  108  Johnson  St . 4  P.  M. 

3rd  A.  D.,  Public  Library,  cor.  Union  &  Clin¬ 
ton  Sts . 7.30  P.  M. 

4th  A.  D.,  103  Wilson  St . 8  P.  M. 

5th  A.  D.,  584  Decatur  St . 3.30  P.  M. 

6th  A.  D.,  Willoughby  Mansion,  667  Wil¬ 
loughby  Ave . 8  P.  M. 

7th  A.  D.,  469  Third  Ave . 8  P.  M. 

8th  A.  D.,  401  Union  St.  (Dr.  Pearson's) ....  8  P.  M. 

9th  A.  D.,  New  Utrecht  Hall,  69th  St.,  near 

3rd  Ave . 8  P.  M. 

10th  A.  D.,  27  Lafayette  Ave . 8  P.  M. 

11th  A.  D.,  202  Lefferts  Place . 8.15  P.  M. 

12th  A.  D.,  21  Montgomery  Place . 8.15  P.  M. 

13th  A.  D.,  120  Jackson  St . 8  P.  M. 

14th  A.  D.,  Republican  Club.  117  South  1st  St .  8  P.  M. 

15th  A.  D.,  Civic  Club,  861  Manhattan  Ave  .  8. 30  P.  M. 

16th  A.  D.,  Odd  Fellows’  Hall.  cor.  18th  Ave. 

&  Rutherford  Place . 2  P.  M. 

17th  A.  D.,  510  Jefferson  Ave . 8  P.  M. 

18th  A.  D.,  4th  Unitarian  Church,  cor.  E.  19th 

St.  &  Beverley  Road . 8  P.  M. 

19th  A.  D.,  54  Cedar  St . 8  P.  M. 

20th  A.  D„  62  Palmetto  St . 3  P.  M. 

21st  A.  D.,  72  Manhattan  Ave . 8  P.  M. 

22nd  A.  D.,  Republican  Club.,  236  Barbey  St .  .  4  P.  M. 

23rd  A.  D.,  Labor  Lyceum,  cor  Sackman  St.  & 

Liberty  Ave . 8  P.  M. 


Election  of  Officers 

HEADQUARTERS, 

48  E.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

January  25th,  1916 

POLLS  OPEN,  2-5  P.  M. 

CITY  CONVENTION 
January  31st,  1916 

Friend’s  Meeting  House 
221  East  15th  Street.  8.  P.  M. 
Speaker,  CARRIE  CHAPMAN  CATT 
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“The  Crowning  Attribute  of  Lovely  Woman 
is  Cleanliness.’’ 


NAIAD  DRESS  SHIELDS 

add  the  final  assurance  of  cleanliness. 

FREE  FROM  RUBBER 


Can  be  quickly  sterilized  in  boiling  water. 
All  styles  and  sizes  to  fit  every  requirement. 
Regular,  Full  Dress,  Shirt  Waist  are  made 
in  flesh  color.  Guarantee  with  every  pair. 

Naiad  Waterproof  Sheeting  for  the 
nursery  and  hospital 

The  C.  E.  Conover  Co.,  Mfrs.,  101  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y. 


Registered 
Trade  Mark 


Established 
half  a  Century 


James  McCutcheon 
&  Company 

Importers  and  Retailers  of  Fine  Table 
Linens,  Bed  Linens,  Towels,  Bed  Cov¬ 
erings,  French  and  Domestic  Lingerie 
and  Corsets,  Ladies’  Outer  Garments, 
Washable  Dress  Goods,  Ladies’  Hosiery, 
Neckwear,  Veilings,  etc.  Pure  Linen 
Handkerchiefs  a  Specialty. 


Mail  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt  Attention. 


FIFTH  AVENUE,  34th  &  33d  STREETS 
NEW  YORK 


DAVIE  PRESS 

PRINTERS 

267-275  West  17th  St.  Telephone,  Chelsea  1193 


EpoivDf^ 

Does  Not  Fall  or  Rub  Off 

One  application  lasts  all 
day,  producing  most  beau¬ 
tiful  complexion — absolute¬ 
ly  harmless  and  invisible. 
Certificate  of  purity  from 
Prof.  Doremus  (late  of 
Bellevue  Medical  College, 
New  York)  in  each  box. 

Exora  Cheek  Rouge 

Guaranteed  Absolutely  Pure 

It  will  give  that  beautiful  flush  and  color  so  much  de¬ 
sired.  Perspiration  and  bathing  will  not  affect  is.  Free 
samples  of  Exora  Powder,  Rouge,  Cream,  Cerate  and 
Maicarillo  sent  on  receipt  of  5c.  to  pay  cost  of  packing 
and  postage.  Exora  preparations  are  on  sale  at  all  drug 
stores  as  well  as  all  first-class  department  stores  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  50c. 

CHAS.  MEYER,  105  W.  1 3th  St.,  New  York.  Est,  1 868 


This  is  an  Ameba, 
one  of  the  Para¬ 
sites  found  in 
Pyorrhea  (  Riggs 
Disease )  Magni¬ 
fied  2500  Diam¬ 
eters. 


Thousands  Have  Pyorrhea 

(RIGGS  DISEASE) 

And  Don’t  Know  It  Till  Their  Teeth  Have 
to  be  Pulled 


-  f  , - ,  .  7  .  *  junuca:  meeaing 

gums  after  brushing;  loose  teeth;  receding 
tender,  inflamed  or  sore  gums. 

PYORRHEA  may  attack  anyone,  even  children.  It  develops 
in  your  gums  without  ache,  pain  or  warning. 

,  ,  ,  Soz?dont  now  contains  Emetine,  that  new  beneficent  discovery 

used  by  the  science  of  dentistry  m  the  treatment  of  Pyorrhea.  Therefore 
Sozodont  not  only  deans,  whitens,  polishes,  cools  and  freshens  your  teeth 
as  it  has  done  for  64  years,  but  Sozodont  now  Fights  Pyorrhea 
in  7"  y°Ur  on  Sozodont  today.  Send  4c  for  a  generous 

U-day  sample  of  Sozodont  paste,  powder  or  liquid  (state  which) ,  and 
feel  again  that  pure,  vigorous,  arctic”  sensatioD  on  your  gums  and  teeth 
which  only  Sozodont  can  give. 

SOZODONT 

PASTE,  POWDER  OR  LIQUID,  25c. 

EACH  CONTAINS  EMETINE 

HALL  &  RUCKEL, 

WASHINGTON  STREET  .  .  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Woman  Voter  when  writing  or  patronizing  our  advertisers 


Jfcanlilin  Simon  &  Co. 

37th  and  38th  Sts. 

New  York 


Fifth  Avenue 

37th  and  38th  Sts. 

New  York 


Advance  Spring  Fashions — Misses’  Tailored  Suits 


At  Special  Prices 


168 — Misses’  “Country 

Club”  Suit,  Style  Regis¬ 
tered,  of  W ool  Jersey  Cloth, 
in  Rose,  Green,  White, 
Navy,  Copenhagen  Blue, 
Leather  or  Amber,  coat  with 
new  long  shoulder  sleeves, 
White  Broadcloth  collar, 
(can  be  worn  high  or  low), 
wide  belt  forming  sash,  ivory 
buttons ;  skirt  shirred  at  top. 
14  to  20  years. 

Special  29.50 


170— Misses’  Taffeta  Silk 
Suit  Combined  with 
Serge,  in  White,  Sand 
Color,  Navy  or  Black, 
Belted  coat,  long  roll  effect 
collar,  with  detachable  over 
collar  of  White  Faille  Silk, 
flap  pockets,  skirt  shirred  at 
top,  Serge  band  at  bottom 
of  skirt  and  coat. 

14  to  20  years. 

Special  45.00 


172 — Misses’  Serge  Suit,  in 

White,  Navy,  Copenhagen 
Blue,  Sand  Color  or  Black, 
short  jaunty  Eton  coat,  back  of 
collar  and  sides  -of  coat  em¬ 
broidered;  skirt  with  clusters 
of  accordion  plaits. 

14to  20years. 

Special  49.50 


174-Misses’  “  Country  Club” 
Suit,  Style  Registered ,  in  Blue 
and  White,  Black  and  White, 
Green  and  White,  or  Brown  and 
White  Wool  Checks;  also  in  plain 
Navy  or  White  serge.  Belted  coat, 
silk  lined,  yoke  effect  front  and 
back,  collar  trimmed  with  leather, 
(can  be  worn  high  of  low,)  ivory 
buttons;  skirt  with  belt  of  self 
material,  leather  trimmed. 

14  to  20  years.  Special  39.50 


Hats  Illustrated,  from  our  Millinery  Salon 
168— Price  12.75  172— Price  7.95 

170-Price  15.75  174— Price  12.75 


In  ordering  any  of  these  Suits,  be  sure  to  mention  The  Woman  Voter. 


